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LATE SUMMER. 


BY EB. I. TENNEY. 


Resplendent suns with golden light 
On cornfields wide are growing ; 
Not yet the swallows wing their flight, 
fot yet is Autumn's pencil bright 
Among the woodlands showing. 


By meadow-path and river-side 
A thousand flow'rs remaining 

Uplift their headsin geutie pride, 

And4 spread their bloom and iragrance wide, 
Though Summer days are waning. 


No sadness is there in the hours, 
No hint of change to wound us ; 
The hop-yards’ richly-clustered bow'rs, 
The orchard fruiteand garden flow’rs, 
Are glowing all around us. 


Bat still we know the Summer's end 
Is drawing daily nearer, 
An4é Winter's gloom and storms impend ; 
Yet parting from a long-leved triend 
Makes even love grow desrer, 


The greatest joys our hearts'‘may know 
Like Summer Gays are given ;: 
And, when they pass away, we know 
The dreary Winter toomust go, 
And Spring wiil dawn in Heaven! 


A PERILOUS GAME; 


Her Mad Revenge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘STRANGERS STILL,’’ 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘A 
WOMAN'S 8IN,’”’ ETC. 











CHAPTER V.—{ContTInvEp. } 


OW did you make your way in here?’ 
Norman asked. 

“I told your man—capital valet you’ve 
go, Bruce !—that I was your brother, and, 
convinced by the likeness that I spoke the 
truth, he let me in!’ 

Lord Norman stood perfectly motionless, 
and looked at him for a moment or so in 
silence, then he pointed to the sofa— 

“Sit down !”’ he said. 

The visitor sank down and yawped, nct 
an impertinent yawn, but one of sheer 
weariness and indolence, and looked up 
with a faint smile. 

No one could have helped admiring the 
face, it was so handsome, careless, and 
debonnair ! 

“Listen to me, Raymond,” said Lord 
Norman,regarding him gravely and almost 
sternly; ‘if anyone were told that I found 
you lying bere in one of my rooms at mid- 


- night, they would conclude that, as you are 


no relation of mine, there was some tie of 
friendship or interest between us, would 
they not?’ 

“I daresay,” assented Raymond pleas 
antly, with a nod of the head. “And as to 
friendship, I’m sure——”’ 

‘‘Hear,me out, please!’”’ said Lord Nor- 
man quietly. ‘As you know, there is no 
tie of relationship, and as to friendship— 
well, we were at school together——” 

“Jolly days; awfully jolly days! WishI 
was back thers now !”’ 

“So dol wish that you were, or any- 
where else but here,’”’ said Lord Norman, 
with a half smile. “In one word, Ray- 
mond, beyond the fact that we were school- 
fellows, that we spent some foolish youth- 
ful days together, and that you are said 


dear Bruce! Because I haven’t anywhere 
else to go. I'd go toa hotel of course, if I 
could, but I haven't a penny—well, that’s 
not quite true, for I think I have an odd 
sixpence. Now,aman can’t walk into a 
hotel and order supper and a bed with only 
sixpence in his pockets!’ 
These words, spoken in the gravest and 
most pleasant fashion, seemed to turn Lord 
Norman’s anger into a grim kind of amuse- 
ment 
“Raymond, you are incorrigible——”’ 
“I know it. I’ve known it for years.”’ 
"You will do no good and never come tc 
any.” 
“And yet I have come to you to-night,” 
murmured the other, with his head on one 
side. 
Lord Norman frowned. 
“I am in no mood for jesting. Ina word 
this intrusion——” he stopped for the man 
had got up and was quietly buttoning his 
coat. 


“Don’t put yourself out in putting me 
out, my dear Bruce,” he said easily. “Of 
course, iffam unwelcome I will go. I 
don’t need to be told twice. You are look- 
ing well—and yet slightly worried: that 
comes of being a noble, you see! Now if 
you were simple Oscar Raymond, you 
would look as careless as I do. Good- 
night,” and he took up the hat, a soft felt, 
much the worse for wear, and moved to 
wards the door with the air of a visitor re- 
tiring after an afternoon call. 

Lord Norman looked after him and bit 
his lip. 

“Stop f’ he said. 
to go?” 

Raymond had entered the other room, 
and then paused, looking over his shoul- 
der. 

“To the only place of which I possess the 
key—the street, Bruce—I beg pardon, Lord 
Norman ! it will not be the first time that 1 
have paced the pavement. Thank Heaven, 
it is not a cold night !” 

“Wai.,” said Lord Norman, following 
him. “1 will give you some money, Ray- 
mond. J am sorry that I spoke harshly to 
you; but when I saw you s» unexpectedly, 
I remembered one or twv similar visite 
that you had paid me in the old days; I 
could not forget thatI had given you a 
large sum of money to enable you to leave 
the country, and——”’ 

“I ought to have stopped there,” Ray- 
mond finished for him. “Sol ought. But, 
upon my word, Bruce, five years of stone- 
breaking is sufficient for any man——”’ 
Lord Norman looked at the white hands 
significantly. 

“When I say stone-breaking, of course 
I speak figuratively. If I haven’t been 
stone-breaking, J have been doing things 
equally unpleasant.’’ é 

“Well, 1 will give you some money,’’said 
Lord Norman. “I don’t ask you to leave 
England again, but I do trust that your 
visits to me will be few and far between.” 
As he spoke,—not unpleasantly but with 
agrave smile,—he went toa cabinet, and 
unlocking a drawer, took out some money, 
and without counting it laid it on the 
table. 

Raymond looked down at the tempting 


pile pensively. 
“What a thing money is! I’m not alto- 


“Where do you mean 


up the money and dropped it into his coat 
pocket. 

“Thanks !”’ 

Lord Norman turned to the cabinet and 
took out a decanter and 2 glass and some 
biscuits. 

As he did so his sleeve knocked down an 
ivory box, and a pack of cards fell out. 
While he was filling the giass with wine, 
Raymond's eyes were fixed on the cards, 
and the same gleam which had shone in 
them before now lit them up. 

Slowly he drank the wine and set the 
glass down, then he stooped and picked up 
the cards, and in an absent kind of way, 
began to shuffle them. 

“Do you remember the ecarte we used to 
have, Bruce ?”’ 

Lord Norman nodded. 

“You used to play a good game—almost 
as good asI did. It is some months since I 
touched a card.” 

He glanced at the clock, and tarned his 
face, with a smile of peculiar winningness, 
half playfal, half mouruful, to Lord Nor- 
man’s. 

“Bruce, let us have one game! Just for 
auld lang syne! I’m much obliged for 
your money and your wine, but, upon my 
word, I should feel more grateful for a 
game than for anything else. Come, it 
won't take long! You don’t look sleepy, 
though you look hipped and worried. A 
quiet game will take you out of yourself, 
and then send you to bed with your head 
cleared.”’ 

Lord Nerman smiled grimly. 

“Incorrigible!’’ he said. “Neither trou- 
ble nor time have changed you in the least, 
Raymond !” 

“Don’t let me have to say that they have 
changed you,” retorted the other pieasantly. 
“Come, just one game! It is not much to 
ask. Humor the returned wanderer upon 
whom you bave lavished your gold—by 
trying to win it back again !’’and he laughed 
a soft, musical laugh that few would have 
been able to withstand. 

Lord Norman, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, dropped into a chair beside the little 
table. 

“You had better let me ring for some 
supper," he said. 

“No, no!’ answered Raymond; “I'll take 
a biscuit I'm not hungry now. The 
sight of the cards has put fresh life into 
me.”” 

“So might a suicide say at the sight of a 
bottle of laudanum,” remarked Lord Nor- 
man. “Cards have been your ruin, Ray- 
mond.”’ 

Raymond laughed and broke his biscuit 
with the air of a man now thoroughly 
happy. 

, “I daresay. What does it matter? Men 
that are bound for Kuin can get there in 
various vehicles. If it hadn't been cards it 
would have been something else, no doubt. 
Your deal, Bruce.”’ 

Lord Norman dealt the cards carelessly. 
He had consented wo play from a feeling of 
good-natured pity for the ne’er-do-well, but 
his thoughts were fixed on the tall grey- 
eyed Floris. Perhapa, as Raymond had 
said, be might forget ber for aspace. 

The game proceeded, Lord Norman play- 
ing indolently, carelessly, Raymond play- 


latent power, a promise of something out of 

the ordinary in the eyes. If I'm not mis- 
taken, Bruce, the original of the portrait is 
a lady whom, for all her apparent indolence, 
it would be well not to thwart.” 

“T daresay,”’ said Lord Norman, careless- 
ly. “I mark the king!” 

“What luck you have!” said Raymond, 
munching his biscuita, “Always had! By 
the way, isn’t this awfully like old times ? 
Do you remember how we used to piay— 
from eight in the evening till nine the next 
morning? The ‘Ecarte Twins,’ they used 
to call us! Singular thing the resemblance 
between us! Did you ever hear of a similar 
likeness between two men who were in no 
way related, Bruce?’ 

“No!” answered Lord Bruce; “TI den't 
know that I have; but 1 have no doubt that 
there are numerous cases.”’ 

“Only that the two men who are so like 
each other don’t happen to meet,eh! It 
used to be great fun at college to find my- 
self katooed to and toadied as the great 
Lord Norman. How mad the fellows used 
to look when I told them of their mistake ! 
I don’t suppose you enjoyed being mistaken 
for the commoner, Oscar Raymond, eli, 
Bruce ?”’ 

“TI don’t know that I cared.”’ 

“Not even when the tradespeople booked 
my purchase to you?” with alaugh. “Nol 
you were a good fellow in those days, and 
so you are now; but I wish you hadn't such 
confounded luck! The game is yours; like 
the other three.’’ 

“We will leave off, if you like,”’said Lord 
Norman, languidly. 

‘‘Not for the world!’ replied Raymond, 
with slacrity. 

They continued playing: Raymond chat- 
ing, and Lord Bruce replying now and 
again in indifferent monosyllabies; and the 
luck, which had smiled on the earl from 
the beginning, remained faithful until one 
solitary sovereign stood beside Raymond's 
elbow. 

He was not a bit depressed, however, and 
threw the coin into the middle of the table, 
with a careless laugh. 

“The last!’ he exclaimed. “Let us see 
whether it will follow the others, or call 
them back !”’ 

Strange to say,the luck seemed to change 
and game after game fell to Raymond. His 
face grew flushed, his eyes sparkled. A 
pile of gold and notes stood on the spot 
where the solitary sovereign had stood, and 
Lord Norman, with a smile, rose ts fetch 
some more money from the cabinet. 

As he did so he happened to glance in the 
small mirror over the mantel, and saw 
something that made him turn crimson and 
then pale and stern. 

He said nothing, however, but brought 
some notes and gold from the cabinet and 
returned to his seat. 

The game proceeded and reached a point 
at which the first man who scored would 
win. 

Raymond held the cards in his hand, and 
looked up suddenly. 

“Bruce,” he said, ‘this must be our last 
game! Whatdo you say now, double or 
quits ?”’ 

Lord Norman nodded, and with a dex- 
terous movement Kaymond swejt his pile 








ing carefully and witn keen enjoyment, 








to resemble me, what claim have you upon 


me 7”’ 

‘None at all !”’ responded the other, after 
& moment’s pause Did I ever say that I 
had ?’’ 

“Acts speak more plainly than words 


sometimes, Why are you here in my | 
rooms at midnight ?”’ 


“For the best of all possible reasons, my | one; them with asudden laugh he took 


gether a bad man, Bruce, but I’ve often 
been tempted to doa dirty action for the | 
sake of the little round pieces. Hitherto, I | 
think I may say I have succeeded in keep- 


ing my bands clean, morally clean. To- 
night I am tired and hungry, and—well, if 
you bad turned mi it, as it Om ! 
you were going to do, I might 
scended to—Heaven knows what 

His dark eyes gleamed fora moment in a 


peculiar fashion which transformed his | 
handsome face into anything but a pleasant 


and yet managing to talk a little between 


l whiles. 


“Not married yet, Bruce?’ he asked. | 


“At least I judge not by your bacbelor-like 


rooms.”’ 

Lord Nornian shook his head 

1 were! That'sa ely face 

vial ne at the portrait A a 
f revert ‘9 
ia } iT 

“uN anawered Lord Normal 

Raymond smiled over his cards, 


“A lovely face. There is something in | 


that face which attracts a man’s attention, a | 


of money into the middle of the table. 
“Double or quits!""hesaid. “By Heavens, 

if I win this 1 willswear never tw play an- 

other game—until the next opportunity !’’ 


and he laughed. “Are you ready? It is 
your deal! Now I mean to play my very 
best. 
Jus Lord Bruce. “but befor 
Aingsare mt © Dace 
o 
mond’s arin, forced it up, and took the king 


of diamonds, from his sleeve. 


There wasa moment's awful silence, as 
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like the reflection of one face, so alike were 


they in features, but fearfully unlike in ex- | 


pression. 
Coid, baughty, freezing contem shone 


on Lord Norman's, a wild, horrified, set 
look rested on the detected cheat's. 

With a sudden shiver te tell back in his 
chair, and clutching the edge of the table, 
stared at Lord Norman as if waiting for hii 
to speak, or worse, act. 

Slowly Lord Norman got up and stood 
looking down at hi.n». 

“Ray mond, you were once a gentlemnan— 
or 1 would throw you out of the window. 
Gol” and he pointed to the door. 

Raymond got up slowly ani as it with 
difficulty, and n.oistened his lips. 

“Beuee, I awear to you that—tiat this is 
the first tiine—" 

Lord Norman then siniled, a cold awful 
aimnile. 

“Oh, do not think that Tam about to de- 
prive you of your booty, sir. You forget 
that ' could not take it back ;"and be pointed 
to the heap of money —“you have touched 
se 9°" 

These dreadful words seemed to 
to the cheat'’s heart. He gasped as 
breath. 

“Take it, and begone !" said 
tipan. 

Ravimond stretched out his trembling 
hands and drew the heap towards him, then 
with asudden gesture of renunciation, he 
raised his dark eyes with the sinister gleam 
tra Utne res. 

“Not Twill nottake it. But some day, 

erbaps, Lord Norman, you will wish that 

had !"" 

“ot maid Lord 
contempt. 

Rayinerd tound his had and went to the 
door, but having reached it be paused and 
looked round agai. 

“Bruce,” be said, “I always hated you, 
but, before Heaven, I never hated you as I 
hate vou to-night! Take care, or I shall 

y you back for that insult! Take care 
est the cheat, whose very touch you deem 
defilement, prove clever enough to win his 
revenge !"’ 

Lord Norman eyed him with the same 
calin conten. pt, and without a word pointed 
to the door. 

Without another word on his part either, 
the detected cleat passed out. 

Lord Norman stood tiusing grimly for a 
few minutes. He had never really liked 
the man, thoagh he had been intinate with 
hitn. 

There had al ways been soinethiceg behind 
the pleasant, indvlent smile and careless 
debonnair nanner which Lord Nortnan 
had mistrusted, and to-night the mask had 
slipped off, and the real nature of the inan 
hat discovered itself. 

“Poor wreteb !" murinured Lord Nor- 
man, standing over the pile of money. “1 
wish be bad taken bis) plunder with him, 
It inust have been a great temptation, and 
it seeined a light thing to hide away a single 
ecard. But for chance I should not have 
geen it. | wish to Heaven | had not.” 

He looked round the room; the atinos- 
phere seemed morally tainted; he went and 
opened a window, then got his overcoat and 
hat and went out. 

It was quite impossible to sleep in his 
present mood, and be thought be would 
take aturn in the now quiet streets, ; 

Aste passed westward, he came to a 
large bouse standing at the corner of a 
mjuare. 

There were lights in the 
sounds of inusic floating out on the 
air 

He looked up and saw twoor three ghost- 
like figures in evening dress on the balco- 
Dies, and stopping, glanced at his watch. 

The house was the town res.dence of the 
Duchess of Cliefeden, the duchess who bad 
60 specially desired his presence. 

There was just tine to look in, and witha 
listless step be entered, passed through the 
crowd of footinen, who recognized hii and 
made way with respectful alacrity, and 
ascended the stairs. 

The immense saloon was still crowded, 
though the ball was drawing loa close, and 
Lord Norman could only make his way 
slowly throug!) (be throng of dancers and 
the knots of people chatting and laughing 
together. 

He was known to almost evervone, and 
stopped now and ayain to exchange a word. 
Several of Lady Pendleton’s guests bad 
dropped in to the ducal ball, and HOD Est 
them Mr. Parks, who was laiking to Lady 
Glenloona in acorner. 

“How black Lord Norman looks,"’ he 
said, “and how late he is. He will Lave to 
sue for ber grace’s pardon I" 

Lady Glenloona laughed, 

“He will not bave to sue long. Lam 
afraid we all spoil Lora Norman, and whi, 
it would be rather bard to say, unless it is 
because he isso bandsome. Ob, her grace 
will forgive Linn, you will see. But Lady 
Blanche!" and she suiled. 

The oid gossip nodded. 

“Lady Blanche is aimiling tore sweetly 
than ever to-night,”’ he said, “but 1 have 
seen ber look towards the door once or 
twice, and with a dangerous glitter in her 
dark eves.”’ 

Lady Glenloona laughed. 


vyierce 
f for 


Lord Nor- 


Norman, with weary 


windows and 
night 


“She is infatuateal with him, simply in- 
fatuated. J] aus very much surprised, tor 7 
sbould not have wiven lier credit lor se 
MUCH) Warisslis ol fen ir. 

“They SA4\ mall Mr. Parks, it 
every yy “a ersons 
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Lord Norman found the duchess at last. 
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the two men looked into each other's eyes ; rather bored, aod she almost frowned as 


| Lord Norman came up. 
Now a frown from the Duchess of Cliete- 
| den is a very terrible thing, and most per- 
| sons go down before it at once, and make 
| haste to depart from ite awful shadow; but 
| Lord Norman did not r to notice it, 

and lowed over ber ascalinly and im- 
| passively as if he bad been in the room the 
| whole evening. 

“Aren't you ashamed t come near me?" 
asked her grace, trying t speak coldly but 
siniling faintly for all ber annoyance,under 
the regard of the eyes which seeined to have 
the power of melting most women's anger 
at a glance. 

“Tam. Quite!" he said quietly. “And 
I have come to tell you so,"’ 

He remained tor afew minutes, until he 
had won her forgiveness tor his late appear- 
ance, then wandered on in. 

“It you are looking for Lady Blanche you 
will find her in the south ante-rooim. At 
least she was there five minutes ago,”’ 
said her grace; and he went to the ante- 
room leading to the grand staircase. 

Seated on an Ottoman was a very beauti- 
ful woman, just past girlhood. She was 
very fair with thick, silken hair that was 
almost the eolor of pure gold, its brightness 
being relieved by eyes of dark velvety 
brown, Uthat at certain times were alinost 
black, and eyebrows of rich auburn. 

Iler face, a delicate oval, was colorless, 
and setin an expression of alinost statu- 
esque calin. 

She was tall and as gracetul as only the 
woman of tashion who adds the delicate 
movements and gestures of art to those of 
nature can be. 

Someone had said that it was like looking 
on a beautiful picture, or listening to fine 
inusic, to wateh ber cross the room. In 
addition to ber grace and her beauty, Lady 

slanche was possessed of that rarest gift in 
woman—an exquinite voice, capable of 
arresting the attention and keeping it as 
closely fixed while she spoke as if the 
hearer were under a spell. 

And yet she spoke but seldom. She 
would sit and listen with Ler dark, velvety 
eyes fixed on one, or wandering round the 
room in a dreamy, absent fashion, but very 
few could ever woo her intoa prolonged 
conversation. 

The Seymours were iminensely wealthy 
and a fierce siege had been laid wo ber beart 
and hand. 

She was an heiressin ber own right, with 
houses and lands enough to make the 
penniless sons g wild with longing. They 
thronged round her, and tried their bhard- 
est to win her, but to one and all she bad 
only one answer—the soft, clear inonosy)la- 
ble— 

“No!” 

There was only one man in the world 
who would have received a “ Yes’? froin her 
and that Yes’ he had not yet been dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably asked for. 

Lord Norman stood at the entrance of the 
ante-rooiu, looking at the group within. 
They made quite a picture, the little circle 
of inen—young and old—with the beautiful 
woman inthe centre, leaning back, with 
her face moving to and fro listlessly, her 
dark eyes fixed dreamily on the ground, 
the colorless cheeks swept by the long, 
black lashes. 

That she was not listening to the talk 
around her, even to tne voice of the man 
who bent over ber talking with respectful 
eagerness, was evident. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes and saw 
Lord Norman standing in the doorway; it 
would be too much to say that she blushed, 
but the faintest of all possible colors flick- 
ered in her cheeks,and her eyes grew softer 
and lighter for a moment before they were 
lowered to the ground again. 

Lord Norman advanced to the group, and 
the man whe had been bending over her 
and endeavoring to engage her attention, 
looked up,saw who it was,and with a sbrug 
of resignation at once straightened hiinself 
and made reoun, 

Lord Bruce changed greetings with some 
of the nen, then sank down beside Lady 
Blanche, and in a few minutes the little cir- 
cle of courtiers, like jackals at the appear- 
ance of the lion, quietly vanished, 

Now it was noteworthy that the two had 
not exchanged a word. She bad held out 
her exquisitely shaped hand with a languid 
air of welcome, and he had taken it, beld it 
for a moment, and relinquished it 

Even when ler attendant fortune-hunters 
bad left them alone, they still sat for quite 
4a minute before elber spoke. 

Then Lady Blanche raised her eyes to bis 
face, regarded bim tor a moment with calin 
contemplated intectness, and said in the 
softest, yet clearest murmur, asif the words 
left her lips reluctantly. 

“Where have you been, Bruce?" 

“I dined at Lady Betty’s,’’ be replied. 

“Yes, Lknow,”’ she said with a suile. 
“But since? It as nearly three.”’ 

“IT have been to my roous,”’ 

She was silent a moment, then listlessly 
she sinoothed back a golden hair from her 
forehead with the extreme edge of her fea- 
thered fan and spoke again. 

‘Was ita nice party? Who was there?” 

“Oh, Lady Glenloona, Parks, and the 
usual people, wilh some new one's I didn't 
know." 

As he answered, be was ihinking of Fioris 





Carlisie; but be didn't inention her. Why 
should he? She was Lady BHetty’s com- 
peatibon, mot @ yuest, 
s ‘ ‘ ‘ yes were raised ft his 
4 rest r 4 me As 
ser 
= u j ~ SN 
" , - 
. t? ; 
Hie leant back and looked round the 


oom carelessly, too carelessly by far, be- 


tier Krace was looking very sleepy and | fore he answered— 








~_~— ——— _ — 


“Yes.” 
“Ab, yea, I remember! Mr. Parks told 
me. A remarkably pretty girl with black 


eyes,”’ 
"No, are gray,”’ he said, and in that 
short s he had told ber all she bad 


been quietly angling for. ‘ 

Her eyes drooped, but not before a swift 
light had shone in them, and the fan closed 
and tell feather-like in ber lap. He bad 
noticed this girl so particulariy as to re- 
ineinber the exact color of her eyes. 

Unknown, unguessed at by al', there lay 
hidden bebind that calm, placid exterior, 
a latent passion, whieh burnt within 
her heart as the fire beneath an Iceland 
gevser. . 

The tire g!owed fiercely at this moment 
fed by the oil of Jealousy, but there was 
no trace of emotion in the soft, equal voice, 
as, rising she said— 

“Will you find papa, Bruce? I would 
like to go now!" 

He got upand gave her bis ®arin, and 
hunted for Lord Seymour, whom they 
found, yawning in a corner, evidently just 
awakened froma nap, and with the old 
peer gruinbling drowsily at tbeir heels, 
they went down to the hall. 

With extreme care and gentleness he 
arranged the fur cluak round the white 
shoulders, and put her into the carriage. 

*You will come and see me to-jmorrow, 
Bruce?" she said. 

“Yes, of course, 
and turned away. 

The carriage door closed, and the over-ted 
fidgety borses sprang forward 8» suddenly 
that they nearly knocked down a man who 
was crossing the road atthe moment. The 
coachman, with a carefully suppressed oath, 
pulled upshbort, and the man got to the 
paveimnent. 

As he did 80, Lady Blanche looked out to 
see what was the matter, and the man 
caught sight ot her face, upon which the 
light trom the windows was now strea- 
img. 

In an instant, Raymond, for it was he, 
recognized the original of the portrait which 
he had seen in Lord Norman’s rooin. 

More than that, he had caught in the 
dark eyes and colorless face, a look of 
passionate jealousy which Lady Blanche 
had suppressed while Lord Norman bad 
been with her. 

It was not inuch for a man to work upon 
as a leverage for doing a fellow-mortal an 
injury, but Osear Raymond was not an 
ordinary tmnan, and it was enough for hitn. 

With a smile and a nod, he crossed the 
road, and gay poe a jog-trot, followed 
the carriage to rd Seymour’s house in 
Eaton Place. 


Good-night,”’ he replied 


CHAPTER VI. 


\LORIS was just finishing dressing on 

this her first morning ‘in service,’’ and 

k the breaktast-bell was clanging through 

the house, when she heard a knock at her 

door and astrong voice with a decidedly 

French accent, requesting permission to 
enter. 

Floris opened the door,and saw a tall,thin 
French girl, with sinail dark eyes that in- 
stantly fixed themselves on Floris’s face, 
and just as quickly sought the ground 
again. 

‘Pardon, matin'selle, I am her ladyship’s 
maid. Her ladyship’s—"’ she paused just « 
second— “compliments, ’’— Lady Pendisien 
had said “love,”’—‘*and would inain’selle 
kindly attend at milord’s breakfast-table? 
Miladi is unwell.” 

“Certainly,’’ said Floris. ‘I am sorry to 
hear Lady Pendleton is not weil.” 

The girl shrugged ber shoulders and 
raised her black eyebrows in the French 
fashion. 

“Ah, out it is nothing; a headache. Mila- 
di excites hersel! herseif too much. Pardon 
inain’selle, perinit me,’’ and she picked up 
the collar which, in her haste to comply 
with Lady Pendleton’s request, Floris had 
dropped. ‘Permit me to arrange it upon 
miain'selle.’’ 

“Oh, thanks!" said Floris, hurriedly. 

The French maid deliberately and care- 
fully fastened the collar, ber sinali, sbarp 
eyes noting every feature of Floris’s dress 
ineanwhile, and casting keen critical 
glances at the Leautitul face reflected in the 
glass. 

‘*Matn’'selle bas a beautiful 
murmured, as if to herself, 

“Thanks!” said Floris. “Ifone did not 
know that you were French by your accent, 
oue would soon learn it from your facility 
at compliments.” 

The girl looked at ber keenly. 

“Ah, ves; but itis but truth. Mam’selle 
= soon hear it from more agreeable 

ipa. ” 

Floris smiled again. 

“That is very pretty, to», she said, with 
a carelessness that brought the blood to the 

irl’s face. ‘Will you tell her ladyship that 

aim sorry she is unwell, please ?’’ 

The girl buwed, and Floris burried down- 
stairs. 

She was late; it was a bad beginning; but 
she had slept but little, and that restlessly. 
The French maid made a pretence of tol- 
lowing her,then stole back vo the bed-room, 
and with deliberate carelessness made a 
complete examination of the wardrobe, 
and every article of Floris’s which she had 
left unsecured. 

“Ah, yes!""she murmured. “A fine lady, 


figure,’’ she 


but poor, No rings, no brocelets, no rich 

dresses; but beautifu and omiladi will 

nkK ber an angel! Rah! I s ate 
of t . 2? ' 

I as > 4 

s me that Marr's Carlisie and Josine 

will be at dagyers draw We shall see !"’ 

and with a Shrug she arranged a v isp of 


ber black, coarse hair in the glass, and lett 
the rooin. 
Floris hurried downstairs to the break- 











fast-room. A footman was carrying in 
some hot dishes, and Sir Edward wasseated 
atthe table with the Jimes—containing a 
full report of bis last night's speech—and a 
heap of letters, 

He rose as she entered, and bis weary iace 
lightened fora moment at the vision of 
fresh, young beauty, and bis eyes rested 
upon the simple cotton dress, that fitted so 
odmirably, with an expression of vague 
admiration and satisfaction. 

“Lady Pendleton is unwell this morning; 
but no doubt they have told you,” be said, 
as if anxious to avoid any umnecemmary 


words, 
It is queer how chary lic speakers are 
of theit eloquence in and how diffi- 


cult it is to get @ letter from a hard-worked 


literary man. - 
“Yes,”’ said Floria, with tact; “Iam 
Coffee, Sir Ed = 


very sorry. 
Sir Edward glanced at her vingly. 
Had his wife at last gotatreasure? Af any 


rate a girl with such a face, and such ready 
tact as to condense a question into two 
words, inust be worth having. 

She gave hiin bis coffee, and took some 
bacon in exchan and Sir Edward ate his 
breakfast, looked over his open 
his letters, and pencilled d of the an- 
swersin the corner for his secretary to 
aimplily. 

Presently he uttered a short exclamation 
of annoyance. The lead was out of his pen- 
cil. Floristook hers from her ket and 
handed it to bim without a word. 

lie looked surprised, but gratetul. 

‘Thank you—thank you!” he said, quick. 
ly. “Can I give you anything more ?”’ and 
he glanced round the table, 

“No, thank you!’ said Floris, “Please 
do not trouble. I will get anything I 
want.”” 

His grave, tired eyes dwelt on her face. 

‘“‘Where di@ you learn such regard for a 
busy wan’s time, Miss Carlisle?” he said. 

Fioris laughed soltly. 

*] don’t know. But I am quite sure that 
if you have to read all those letters and get 
your breakfast, you have no time to attend 
to ny trivial wants.” 

Sir Edward pushed the letters froin him 
and took up bis cup, regarding her still 
more attentively. 

“I bope you are—that you will be co:n- 
fortable with us, Miss Carlisie,”’ he said. 

“IT ain sure that I shall, sir,’’ she an- 
swered. 

He knocked his spoon against his cup 
thoughtfully, with a pre-occupied air. 

“If there is anything you require—but 
iny wife will see to that—I meant to say 
that if you want anything in the shape of 
reading, please get what you want from tb 
library. Here is the key.” . 

It was a great concession, if Floris had 
only known it. 

“You are surprised that I keep it 
locked ?”’ he said, with an absent smile. “I 
find that the books are taken trom the rooin 
and left about; used to heighten chairs and 
similar purposes,”’ 

“Iwill take care of any I use, Sir Ed- 
ward,” said Floris, simply. ‘Thank you!” 

A servant came to the door. 

“The brougham, Sir Edward.”’ 

He jumped up with the alacrity ofa 
clerk making a dash tor histrain or ’bus, 
and coinmenced to bundle his letters into a 
dispetch case with one band while he tovk 
up his coffee-cup with the other. 

Floris rose, 

“Will you let me put them in for you?” 
she said quietly, anc neatly and quickly 
she packed thei in orderly fashion in the 


case. 

“Thank you, thank you!’’said Sir Ed- 
ward. “I’ve a committee meeting this 
mnorning at eleven, another at one, and— 
thank you!” and with a final glance of sur- 
— satisfaction, he seized the case froin 

‘loris, his hat and cane from the servant 
and hurried out. 

If she had done nothing else since her 
arrival,@he had won the respect of the 
house! 

The question now arose, what was she to 
do next? It occurred to Ler that she would 
go up and ask how Lady Pendleton was, 
She wentand knocked at her ladyship's 
door soitly, and received the response of 
“Come in.”’ 

“It is I, Lady Pendleton,” she said, 
thinking that she night have mistaken ber 
for the inaid. 

“Come in. Yes, I knew it was you, my 
dear; 1 knew by your knock. Ali the rest 
of them bamuuer,’’ said her ladyship. 

She was sitting up in bed, wrapped in an 
elaborate dressing-robe, with a cupof chuco- 
late by her and a French novel tace down- 
wards on the satin coverlid. A faint odor 
of perfume pervaded the luxurious apart. 
ment, balf-darkeued by the biinds of rose- 
colored silk. 

“How fresh aud bright you look, my 
dear!"'exclaimned her ladyship before Floris 
could speak. ‘“Whata pretty dress! You 
must have exquisite taste. That simple 
stvle suits you. Now, I want flounces and 
lace and all that. It’s because you are so 
tail. I thought that dovevcolored merino 
you wore last night one of the prettiest 
things [ have ever seen, and sodid the rest 
of the women, | could see, by the way they 
looked at you. 1'm so sorry I wasn't up to 
breakfast. The first morning too!”’ 

“Are you better?’’ asked Floris, when 
she could get a word in. 
“Yes, it was only a headache. 
have them after a dinner-party. 

SauCe6S, 


I always 
It’s the 
‘The sauces!" 
Yes, I am alw ays = anxious about 


n. Cook is so dreadfully uncertain. 


sometimes they are all right, and some- 
lines all wrong. I hope you enjoyed your- 
| Self last night, and weren't too tired! I aim 


sure you ought to be very gratitied—it was 
enough to inake you vain my dear.”’ 
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“To make me vain ?" queried Floris. 
«Yes, the atttention = got. Especially 
from Bruce! I never knew him 80 aiten- 
tive. Asarule he is quite too savage—a 
pectoct Donets lipn and then get wp ond 
not om] Up an 
pn I do hope he won't on that 


stupid yachting excursion until after the | 


‘sir! Of course you will help me at my 
wall! You will create quite a sensation, 
uv dear, and that vill be so nice.” 
Fioris laughed sol! y. 
“Why do you laugh, my dear? Are you 


bing at me? 
ae not, your ladyshi said 
Floris. “But—but I was wondering whe- 
ther it would not be rather out of place for 
companion to make & Sensation. ught I 
not to be doing sou.ething more useful, Lady 

Her ladysh 

“Why, That useful !"’ she said, opening 
her eyes to their widest. = wa on my 
stall a success, and t bat is w aim 80 
anxious about. With you—and Bruce if I 
can him—I shall make my stall the most 
popular in the Fair! And as to do anything 
useful, well,you can’t help it in this house, 
my dear.” 

“I hope not,” said Floris. 
thing I can do?” ; 

As she spoke, the maid came in, with the 
slightest apology for a knock. 

She stopped as she saw Floris, and her 
dark brow gathered into a frown. 

“What is it, Josine ?” asked Lady Pen- 
dleton. 

“Pardon, miladi, I thought you were all 
alone.”’ 

“So Iam; it is only Miss Carlisle. What 
is it ?”” qenng with a bored expression at 
a paper Josine held in her hand. 

‘“To-night’s menu, miladi,’’ said Jqgine 
quickly. 

' Lady Pendieton took it, and stared at it 

with a suppresed yawn. 

“What a nuisance dinnersare! I do 
wish the chef would learn to write in Eng- 
lish. I never can make it out, and yet 
learnt French at school! I wish you would 
look it over, my dear !"’ to Floris. 

Floris took the paper, and the scowl grew 
darker on Josine’s brow. Until this mornin 
it was she who read the ite:ns and discu 
them with her mistress, 

Floris found no difficultyin deciphering 
the chef's hardwriting, and was beginning 
to read the list when y Pendleton stop- 
ped her. 

“Oh, don’t trouble, my dear! Just alter 
anything you don’t think right——” 

‘But, my lady,I am afraid I am not capa- 
ble——"’ 

Her ladyship laughed. 

“Of course it’s all right, but I make a 
point of altering something, or else he 
would think I didn’t read it, and grow 
careless, Aftera soup or an entree, iny 
dear.”’ 

Floris wrote aspring soup in place of ox- 
tail, and returned the list to Josine, who 
took it, with a respectful igclination of her 
head and a flash of her black eyes hidden 
under the thick lids, and left the room. 

“What are you smiling at now?’ de- 
manded Lady Pendleton, as Floris turned 
away. 

“Must I tell you?" she replied. “Well, 
I was thinking that if your maid repeated 
what you said to the chef, the alteration 
would not have the effect you desired, Lady 
Pendletor.” 

Her ladyship laughed languidly. 

“Of course not! How quick you are! 
Now that would never bave occurred to ine! 
But, perhaps she won't! Josine is a very 

girl, and awfully clever with my hair. 

fou must let her do yours someti:nes, ny 

dear! Not that she could improve it; that 

close knot is pérfection. You must have 
tried a great deal?” ~ 

Instead of replying, Floris took the choco- 
late cup tothe table, and arranged the huge 
pillows a little nore comfortably, ber lady- 
ship looking on at her with languid admira- 
tion, 

“What a nice, sensitive touch you have 
got, my dear ; you would make an admir- 
able nurse.” 

“My mother is an invalid,’ said Floris 
quietly. 

“Ah, yes! So Matilda said! I under- 
stand! How you must hate me for taking 
you from her! You must goand see ber 
whenever like. I am sure she is a dear 
old lady. Don’t cry, ‘ny dear.”’ 

“Indeed I will not,” Floris said, smiling 
through her moist eyes, 

“No, don’t. I know what it is to be home- 
sick ; but you mnust be happy here; you 
must indeed. We must make it pleasant 
for you, Floris. I shall cal! you Floris, if 

you don’t mind. What a sweetly pretty 
name itis! I suppose it was its prettiness 
that made Bruce so particular in asking me 
to repeat it last night ?”’ 


” 


“Is there any- 


Floris took up the French novel in si- 
lence, She dreaded inaking the explage- 
tion which an answer would involve. 


Before Lady Pendleton could repeat the 
question, Josine entered the room again. 

“Lord Norman is in the drawing-room, 
miladi!”’ 

Lady Pandleton uttered a little cry of de- 


caused by hb 
night.” y bw obstinacy last 


tie, 


he will wait until 
ed.” anid ntil you are dress 


Oria, in a low voice, “or call 
— later in the day, Lady Pendle- 
on ad 


“Wait till 1 am dressed !" exclaimed her 
ladyship with a laugh. “Not he! He 
wouldn't wait for an em ys 

“He may call again,” urged Fioria 

“Ind he won't. He will be off to—to 
Japan or some other ridiculous place if we 
don’t secure him. Ob, no, he won't call 

n! Pray go down, my dear, and use 
| your eloquence !"’ 

“But—” hesitated Floris— “of course I 
will see Lord Norman if you wish it, but I 
ain afraid that if you place dependence on 


my powers of persuasion you may be dis- 
appointed.” 


y Pendleton laughed. 

“My dear, he'll listen to you more pa- 
tiently than he would to me! Ob, I am not 
blind! I saw last night he bad taken to 
you! I'm glad I can’t see him. He would 
very likely just put me off in that quiet 
sarcastic way of his, but he won't do it with 
you. You go down and try.” 

Floris stili stood by the window, with 
Josine looking from one to the other in re- 
spectful silence. 

“Wul you not write hima note?” sug- 
gested Floris. 

Her ladyship laughed 
“He would ccaresly 
you don’t know Bruce. Heis one of the 
most trying of men. No, you go down and 
- what you can do with him ; please 

o.”" 

“Of course I will, if you wieh it, my 
lady,” said Floris, and ashe turned away 
froin the window with a hot flush on ber 
face. 

“I shall get up now, Josine,” said Lady 
Pendleton. 

Josine started slfghtiv ; her whole atten- 
tion had 2een concentrated on Floris, aud 
= to the dressing-table. 

“Have vou any message for his lord- 
ship ?”’ asked Floris. 

“No, my dear. I leave him in your 
hands !"’ laughed Lady Pendleton. 

Floris went out of the room and down the 
stairs. She for a moment at the 
drawing-room door, and the flush gave 
place to a cold paleness that lentan air of 
pride and reserve to her sweet beautiful 
face. 

She opened the door, and stood for a mo- 
nent. 

Lord Norman was sitting across a chair, 
hie arms folded on the back. He was dress- 
ed in a riding suit of broad check,and held a 
whip in his hand, 

“Well, Betty,”’ he said, without looking 
round,*have I roused you irom your slum- 
bers sweet and deep ?"’ 

Getting ng answer, he turned his head 
and saw Floris standing in the middle of 
the room, the sunlight falling upon her 
fresh young loveliness, and Sighting up 
streaks of gold in her brown hair. 

He sprang to his feet, dropping his whip, 
and went towards her. 

“I beg your pardon,” be murmared. ‘I 
thought——”’ 

“Lady Pendleton has a beadache,’’ my 
lord, and has not yet .left her room, said 
Floris, and in her effort to seem pertectiy 
calin and seif-possessed her voice sounded 
cold and repellant. 

The hand, which he had extended, fell to 
his side, and he stood gnawing his moust- 
ache and lovking at her. She came upon 
him 80 unexpectedly, likea vision. Nota 
detail of the clear oval face, the golden- 
brown hair, the cold, grey eyes, even the 
simple cotton frock, was lost entirely upon 
him. 

“I am very sorry,”’ he said. 

Then he stood switching his leg with his 
whip tor full a minute. 

“I will tell her ladyship,”’ said Floris,and 
she half turned*to the door. 

“One moment, Miss Carlisie,”’ he said. “I 
—’’ he stopped, and hisdark syes flashed 
towards her face—‘*I am favored by chance 
in thus seeing you 60 soon—anid alone.”’ 
Floris stood calin and cold as a statue, but 
with a heart that fluttered in her bosom 
like an imprisoned bird. 

“I wiil avail myself of the opportunity 
which chance has given ine, Mias Carlisle, 
to beg your pardon.” 

**My pardon ?”’ said Floris. 

“Your pardon,”’ he repeated ; “and I do 
beg it inost humbly.”’ 

He bent his head as he 8 
voice sank until it was 
ble. 

Floris remained silent. 

He came a step mfearer. 
“Last nighbt,in yom ignorance of your 
namne and identity,I made a statement, 
moved by an iwnpulse which was too strong | 
tor my control, that must bave sounded in 
your ears like an impertinence. Miss Car- 
lisie, I buinbly beg your pardon !" 

If he had looked bandsome in her eyes 
last night, he looked tenteld more hand- 
some, more distinguished this morning, as 
he stood with bent head before her. 
Floris raised her eyes for a moment 
look at him, then dropped them again. 
“It is granted, my lord,” she *aid,coldly. 


in. 
it! My dear, 


ke,and his 
most inaudi- 


to 





_— 


which he stood looking at ber and flicking 
his whip restiessiy, then Floris raised her 
e 
"Her ladyship requested me to ask you, 

Lord Norman,it would remain in Eng- 
land and assist in the Fancy Fair?" 
she said, reluctantiy. 

He frowned. 

“Why can't Betty wait until she gets up ? 
Why should she send messages by you, ax 
if you were——” 


e 

Lady Pendicten hasa perfect right to 
send inessages by ine," said Floria, coldly. 
“Your lordship that I am in ber 
ladyship's service. 

He frowned again,and turned away to the 
window. Her coldness and immovability 
were torturing bim. 

Floris waited tor a minute, sanding mo- 
tionless, ber hands clasped in front of her, 
then she said— 

“Shall 1 tell her ladys>ip that you will 
send ber an answer ?"’ 

He turned towards her. 


“A to take in this 
re — oe part in 


affair ?’’ ked. 

“I do not know. I shalido so if Lady 
Pendleton wishes ine, my lord.” 

He bit his lip. 

‘Mins Carlisle, is it abeolutely necessary 
that you should address me by my title? [t 
sounds strangely in my ears coming from 
an equal.’’ 

“I am not your lordsbip’sequal,and I am 
a stranger," said Floris, caimly. 

He took up his hat almost savagely. 

‘I see that you have net forgiven me, 
Miss Carlisie,” be said. “You must know 
that 1 cannot forget that it is through me 
that—that you are placed in this . 
that but for ineand my people ies con 
we should have met on an valtnty. You 
are bent on humiliating me! Weill, I must 
bear it as a punishment for my presumption 
of last night ; but let me assure you, Miss 
Carlisle, that I tind ita very bard punisb- 
ment. 

A faint color came into Floris'’s cheeks, 


bat her icy coldness would not melt. He 
expected her to say something in ee, 
but as she remaiued silent he said, 4 


pause— 

“Are you interested in this Fancy Fair ? 
Do you care whether I remain tor it, or are 
you simply the uouthpiece of Betty ?”" 

Floris colored. 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me, ny lord, whether you remain or stay,” 
she replied, bhaughtily. 

“Ob, 1 know that!" be rejoined, hastily. 
“You misunderstand ! I know that my 
presence must be ul to you, end that if 
you could have your wish you would never 
see ine again. | am quite cognisant of your 
feelings towards me, alas! Bat for the 
Fair’s sake, would you wish me Ww stay, 
Miss Carlisle ?’’ 

“I know nothing about it,” said Floris.” 

‘Then please teil Betty that I don't care 
a fig for her Fair; that I won't have any- 
thing to do with it, and that if ehe uses m 
naine I will never forgive her,"’ he id, 
morosel y. 

Floris inclined ber head. 

“Very good, ny lord," she said ard turn- 
ed to leave bim. 

He waitec until she bad reached the door 
then spoke ber naine. 

“Wait,” hesaid; “I have changed my 
mind. You can tell ber that I will do what 
she wants in this fool's business, and she 
may stick iny name, if it's of any use to her 
all over the place. Is that any betler, Miss 
Carlisle ?”” 

“I have no doubt that Lady Peadleton 
will think it much the better answer to her 
message,’’ said Floris, with perfect self. 

ion. _*Good-inorning, my lord.”’ 

“One monfent more, pm ¥ he said, re- 
luctant to let her go. ‘1 thiok you said last 
night thet you were fond of music ?"’ 

‘loris inciined her head. She did not re- 
member saying it; but as it was true she 











Bric-a-Brac. 


THE ORIGIN oF Hermits.—In the eighth 
persecution raised by Decius, a. p. 255, or 
near that tine, an incredible number of 
contessors were beaten, tormented and 
made to suffer iniseries of all kinda. Some, 
in consequence, exiled themselves among 
barren rocks and mountains; others chose 
rather to be exposed to the danger of wild 
beasts than return to endure the barbarous 
treatinent that would surely be ‘nflicted on 
thetn. 

SKINNED ALIve.—In Naples, acoording 
to Ouida, ‘horses, lainbs, dogs, cats and rats 
are skinned alive, because tne skin when 
removed from the living creature is con- 
sidered nore supple, and selle for a sne- 
what higher price. Dogs are seime!d by 
legalized manicipal dog-siealers twice a 
day; are thrust pell-mel!l into a court; kept 
two da without food, and then half 
stunn with a stick, and while living 
flayed from head to tail. Horses in the 
knacker’s yards there are alluwed to dro 
from hunger as beir.g leas trouble than kill- 
ing thein, and wheu utterly exhausted are 
nailed to planks and flayed." 

PETROLEU M.—Petroleum was not un- 
known In the time of Alexander the (reat. 
That emperor must have « ed his eyes 
when, according to Plutarch,the barbarians 
of Media, to show the king its force and the 
subtlety of its nature, scattered some drops 
of it ou the street which led to bis lodging, 
and standing at one end applied their 
torches. ‘Tne flame co:mmanicated itself 
swifter than thought, and the street was 
instantaneously ali on fire."” Petroleum 
was used in lainps by the Sicilians at the 
beginning of the Christian era, and it bub- 
bles up from the soil on the island of Zante 
justas it did in the time of Herodotus, 
more than two thousand years ago. It is 
said to have great vafue as a lubricator 
when tnixed with other oils, 

Dime Nove Ls.—A trustee of the Provi- 
dence Public Library has gathered into a 
scrap- book the adventures of the boys who 
read dine novels, and has made it bis busi- 
ness to ask the boys one by one who are 
interested in these stories, to spend an beour 
or two in reading, not the imaginative 
story, buttLo way in which the small boy 
has attempted to realize how boys ought to 
be allowed todo. Itis said that the dime 
novel boy usually reads the secrap-book, 
which is rapidly increasing in size as tne 
fresh exploits of the dime novel adveutur- 
ers are added to it, about two houre He 
then lays it down in disgust, and nothing 
can induce him to return Ww those stories 


again. He asks the person in charge of the 
reading room for a better class of books 
therealter. 


PATCHOULY.—Patchouly, aun herb that 
grows in India and China, affords an 
essence which 1s at present very lashioua- 
ble. Not long since it was tie custom of 
shaw! purchasers to distingumb real [udia 
shawls froin the very clever French imita- 
tions by the delicate odor they emitted. 
This odor the French could not imitate. 
They, however, set their wits to work 
find out the secret, and succeeded im im- 
porting the patchouly plant,for the ore 
of giving the characteristic perfuine, which 
enabled them once tnore to pallu: off the 
fictitious for the real shawl. This tact 
apeedily leaked out, and no dealer now 
trusts to his nose to settle the question be- 
tween a real Indian shaw! and its French 
imitation. The plant, one» in Europe, 
speedily becaine a favorite. Itis used by 
the Indian shawl inerchant t» preserve his 
goods from the attacks of insecta. It im, 
therefore, applicable to the preserva- 
tion of all kinds of linen and woolen gar- 
nents, 

CANNIBAL CRows.—On the lower ridge 
of the Japanese Island of Sado isa tine 





let the assertion pass. 

“T have bought a box for the Opera for | 
Betty and you,” he said. “Will you teil 
her that I will call for her soon after din- 
ner ?”” | 

Floris bowed, without a word of thanks. 

He strode towards her and beld out bis | 
band. 

In token of your forgiveness, will 

shake hands, Miss Carlisie ? I have noticed 
with more pain than I can deserihe that vou | 
have hitherto refused odo #..”’ 
Floris extended her sft, white hand 
slow ly, and he took itand? heid it firmly; 
grasped in his, 80 firmly that she could not 
withdraw it. 

[TO BE C@NTINUED.] 
— © <—P— - 
Sopa.—Soda is an alkali which was for- 
merly obtained in large quantities from the 
ashes of kali and various other marine 
plants growing on the shore uf the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and to which ashes the name of 
barilla is given ; amore impure soda was 
obtained froin kelp, which Is the ashes of 
different sea-weeds found on the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland ; a large trade was 
furmerly carried on in these articles, but i 
now found cheaper to make soda by the de 
corm position of salt. The saltis put into a 
furnace, and sulpburic acid poured upon 


vou | 











light. 

“So soon! My dear, he has corne to say 
that he will stay over the Fair! 1 thought 
that he would! Oh, dear, and I’m not 
dressed ! Do go down and see him now, | 
Floris '”’ 

At the mention of Lord Nortnan’s name 
& Scariet biush which did not escape the no- 
tice of the dark eyes of Josine, fixed at- 


tentively upon her, and she 
towards the window. 


turned away 


“I should be so much obliged if you 
would go down and see him, iny dear, and | 
reuade him into helping us repeated | 


y Pendleton. ‘Tell him I have a 


“Tt was my fault ; I ought to have stopped | 


you; Lought to have told you who and | 
what I was.’’ 

“My foe—the woman I have, all uninten- 
tionally ruined be murmured, | 

“oN , rd have dor | 

ry i we a s -_ * 

at 

VW ») has mad str 18 

said, gioomilly. 

“You forget, ny lord,that our side night 


have won,” she remarked. 
‘Would to Heaven that you bad !”’ be re- 


torted. 
There was a moment's silence, during | 


it ; the heal first melts it, and then roasts it 
into sulphate of soda, or salt-cake, as it is 


| called; thisis afterward put int another 
furnace with an equal weight or carbonate 
of lime, either iu the formu pestone r 
i chalk, and half its weight f« mt Ya 
' the wWhoie if Subjected ~ eal 
gy which imai y chet . ing*s ak 
place. T nase, whe fina rak 
to cool, consists f black-as A | * xia, 
it isulterward separated from in» n 


purities by being diss»ived in warm water ; 
and, alter being further purified in the fur- | 
nace, becomes the soda of commerce, which 
is in fact carbonate of soda. | 


| Organized companies and 


| any evidence 


growth of pine trees, the home of crows 
innumerable, ‘The number m remarkable, 
even in thisiand of crows, [nu toe morning 
a great whirring of wings, diseordant cries, 
and a black cloud of these birds Mying over 


| the city, tell that they are off on a foraging 


expedition, no one Knows whither. In the 
early evening, by the saine token, their re- 
turn is proclaimed. They seem to move in 
almost uilitary 
stvle, a “inany-wintered crow,’’ at the head 
ot each battallion, “leads the clanging 
rookery home.”’ In appearance they re- 
Sembie the raven more than the common 
crow. They are not an uninitigated nuis 
ance, a8 they are good scavengers. Butstil! 
there is such an army of them, the question 


often arises, On what do they subsist! Itis 
a well-known fact, bowever, that they 
are cannibalistic in their tendencies, the 


sick and feeble ones being devoured by the 
strong. 

THE ABSENT WITNESS. —When Sir Ed- 
ward Coke was Lord Chief Jumice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, the foliowing extra- 
ordinary case happened: The defendant, 
while in court, prevailed on the piaintit!'s 
principal witness not to attend, or ty give 
in the cause provided he 
could be excused. Oneof the defendant's 
agents undertook this, and, taking the w.t- 
ness to a tavern, cailed fora gallon of sack 


in a pot, and bade the man drink. Assoon 
as the witness pul the flagon tt Lis m 
and commenced to drink, the defendant's 
agent quitted the room. W 
vas called, the o irt was 
War U 4 
ig W as . 

‘ , onc o 
: ied in tt halfa r ver 1% 
be a dead inan meaning tiiat ‘ . 
in that time, have drunk | ~ eath. 
For want of this person's evidence the cause 
was lost, and the verdict given tor the de- 


fendant. 
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THE SECRET OF THE BROOK. 





BY Rita. 





The ellver brook ie daaring light 
All te the goiden sunshine bright ; 
Across the stowes with muss bedight, 
Itecurting eddics whirl and fight, 

In many a lovely nook ; 
It muermers with melodions flow 
Among the lilies white as en, 
As onward it doth singing cv 
Toward the mighty sea below 

Thus rippics om the brovk, 


Come to me. Lowe! The day is fair, 

And bleseom-eents 4 te the air. 

The flowers thetr chotcest colors wear, 

"Tis beauty here, and beauty there, 
Par as the eve can ere: 

Together let ws jovroes sing, 

Whilst sen ey sem~mer-time doth bring 

Freeh life and jor to everything, 

For Time. sias’ le on the wing : 


(ome, come, my Love, tome! 


There's tender music in the sound 

Of plashiag #ater~ all around, 

As o'er the pebbles light doth bound 

So light It scarce doth touch the ground— 
The ever rippling brook. 

toh, Love’ each mellow, dulcet tone 

Speaks to our sowls, as here we own 

We for each other live alone ; 

The secret of our heart is shown, 
And written in Life's Book, 


Bound With a Chain. 


“HIS WEDDED WIFE- _ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“LADYBIRD & PENITENCE,’' ‘“‘WE 


KISSED AGAIN,’ ‘ROBIN,’ 
BUNCHIE,’’ ET« 


CHAPTER VIIL—(continvep. ) 





like asob. The dart bad struck and rank- 





CHAPTER IX. 


ISS DERRICK did not appear at 
breakfast on the following dav. Nurse 
i Ssrab made ber young lady's apolo- 

jen ; she had siept ill had a severe 
ceodasha. She hoped Mra. Tressilian would 
excuse her. 

And indeed it was a very wan and weary 
looking Avis that came languidly at noon 
into the drawing-room, with faded roses in 
her cheeks and dark shadows under her 
biue heavy eves. 

Mrs. Tressilian frankly inforined Ler that 
ahe looked wretched, and hoped she was 
not one of those people whom ber weather 
does not agree with. 

“I am far from strong myself,” the little 
lady said peevishiy. “My nerves are realiv 
deplorable! 1 make a point of never coim- 
plaining ; bot I :nust aay that the strain on 
my mind of baving sick people in the house 
would be inuch more than I could really 
bear.” 

‘1 don’t think I am going to be ill,"’ Avis 
said, forcing a simile. **But, if I invet break 
down, 1 will do it where I snall not be a 
nuisance to anybody.” 

“That was said so like Jobn,”’ his mother 
declared with a littie shrug. “Heally, I 
think that sort of bluntness must be catch- 


| ing ! My remark was received as an offence 
| by him also, when I said something this 


inorning about bis not looking well. Oh, it 
doesn't inatter, child ! I'm used w that sort 
of thing, and of course I believe you didn’t 
inean anything ungracwas, He does, 
though. 

“IT must say histemper bas been quite 
dreadtul of late. This morning, when | re- 
inarked on his looking il!,and remonstrated 
with him for his folly in giving bis services 
gratis in this will case, working himself to 
death for nothing, he was positively rude 
tome. Did I want himte rob the widow 
and orphan ? he wanted to know. I told 





though to observe the eflect of Lis words 
and then continued. 

“T advised him to the latter, consider the 
loms as a lesson, and turn overa new leaf; 

1 helped hii to get his affairs in order, and 
the recompense I claimed was that cheque. 
Avia Derrick bad just entered my house , 
then, and I'd an idea it might be well for | 
Ine to possess Borne pall over you in case of 
your reappearing. 

“You understand now that you arein my 
power, and that the first hint 1 hear of your 
Vile tongue’s wagging about Miss Derrick, 
I write to Convers for perinission to insti- 
tute proceedings against you for forgery. 
He'll give it readily, for he’s still thirsting 
for revenge on you-imy representations 
alone induced him to forego it. You under- 
stand now, I presume ?”” 

“Yes, I—I understand.” 

The man rose slowly from the chair he 
had dropped into,and stood, his head turned 
away, with furtive stealthy toucnes drying 
the mnoisture from his drawn white face. 
Tressilian had judged biuw rightly in think- 
ing that the bully would prove to be a cow. 
ard also. 

He turned presentiy, with a palpably 
artificial attempt at swaggering galety and 


[text tt paused «a moment as 


“What atremendous feilow you are for 
taking things in earnest, Tressilian!’"’ he 
said, forcing a ghastivy simile. “You riled 
ine more than a bit just now, and made me 
Say things I divin't inean, Of course, Miss 
Derrick’s name is safe with me—~"’ 

“Now,” Tresilian putin quietly, a little 
stnile gleaming in bis grave gray eyes, 

“And as to annoying her,""the other went 
on nervously—“*well, [tn too much in love 
with ber myself to care to see ber carrying 
on with young Massey——" 

“Stop that!’ Tresilian exclaimed, ina 

low intense voice of anger, with a sudden 
massionate flush. “Such words are an insult 
ron you. If you bave anything to sav 
that lean hear, say it; if not, let me re- 
mnind you that tine is precious to me, if not 
to you.” 

“Oniv this,’” Wynter said, hurriedly and 
awkwardly. “I repeat, Miss Derrick has 
nothing to fear from ie, and—that bit of 
an it's reallv of no use to you, Tressil- 





an—let me have it, and—you may add tive 
bundred pounds to your credit in the 
bank.” | 


Tressilian stared at the nana moment, a 
Sparkie of angry pride in his keen eyes ; | 
then he shrugyed his shoulders, with a halt- 
sinile, and dropped back inte his old scorn- 
ful cool ness, 

“Do Ll look so ready to compound a fe- 
lony ?" he asked, quietly sarcastic. “No, 
Captain Wynter ; 1 am perfectly aware that 
I hold the winning cards, and Ido not part 
with them tor five hundred pound. I wish 
you « good evening ; itis the last time I 
shall do so in this house, I trust.”’ 

He rang the bell as he spoke. The baffled 
schemer, pulling binsell together with an 
effort, moved towards the door, 

“Yes, you've the best of the play, con- 
found you!" be said, in a voice almost 
choked by the bitlerress of rage. “Don’t | 
think I don’t see throug! your little game, 
though ! You wouldn't be so eager to Keep 
her outiof uv bands if you didn't want her 
for yourself; but there may be a slip be. 


tween cup and lip in this case to 
He opened the door bastily, and went. 
Gomme lurking Gets o Tress in seve per- 
haps war! x tisat ‘ st { 
quick { f ~ 
y ‘ 
The my 
» ~ + 7 
~ . ~ * 2 a 
al wt » 4 3 hen sound 


him I thought the question was quite au in- 
sult.”’ 

Mrs. Tressilian fanned herself with an air 
of injured innocence. Avis’s pale face Lad 
flushed again, deeply, painfully. She bit 
her lip, clenching ber trembling white 
hands, 

Silence was best, she knew ; those piti- 
ful ill-temnpers of ber hostess’s passed like 
black clouds in April, leaving the sky se- 
rene, 

“Did I tell you about Lucy Massey ?”’’ 
Mra, ‘Tressilian recquimenced presently, in 
inuch pleasanter tones. *No? How stupid 
of me! It seems Gerald is thinking of 
inarrying again, and sbe has felt it her duty 
to remnonstrate with bim so strongly that it 
has nade things disagreea ole bet ween thein; 
80 she has offered ine «a visit I don’t ap- 
prove of Gerald's proceedings myself; ouly 
nine mouths siace poor Flora died, you 
know ! 

“It's really not nice; but I don’t think it 
was Lucy's place to lecture him. That's the 
worst of those good girls”’— vawning—“they 
seen) to think it's their business to advise 
everyboav. Really’ —with a smail acrid 
laugh—“f don't know what will become of 
— frivolous ine among 8° many superior 

eings, and especially by-and-by, when 

John marries Lucy,and she begins to think 
it nessanary to speak aword in season to 
ine !”’ 

She threw a keen glance from under her 
long blond lashes at the girl opposite. Yes 
her shot had told ; Miss Derrick’s face had 
lost its last vestige of color ; she was rising 
hastily from her chair. 

“Going, dear ?"’ Mrs, Treasilian inquired, 
in her most sprightly tone. “Ten will you 
hand me Nana trom the eabinet as you 
pass ?) Thanks; and just look in at Dalton, 
please, 10 see that she is going on with the 
alterations in my olive-satin gown. I shail 
want it to-night. Thanks again, you are so 


| good !'"’~—with airy sweetness,as A vis moved 
P away. 


* o * > o * 


“Come in 

Tressilian looked up impatiently as he 
said it. He was in the “den,” “Best on 
Evidence” open before him, which he was 
not reading; he was tmeditating, lines of 
trouble and thought on his pale face, the 
deep-set eyes gleaming out of it, the firi 
nouth compressed ; and the companion of 
the thinker, the pipe, was between bis lips, 
and filling the air with blue vaporous fumes 
of cavendisn, 

He did not remove it when giving per- 
wission tothe knocker to enter—he ex- 
pected to see a anna and, when the door 
opened, and a slim black shape steod hesi- 
-tating on the threshold, he sprang up with 
an exclaination which sounded one of sup- 
pressed annoyance to the hearer. 

“Miss Derrick, I had no idea 1 was you!” 
he said. 

‘May I come in ?" she asked, very wist- 
fully—humbly. “I—I want to speak tw 
you.” 

“Certainly.” 

The dryness of his tone was bitter to Avis; 
she was 80 evidently uuweloome ; but she 
inust Stay and speak. 


She took the chair he offered ber, his own 
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—every other bore its burdea of huge and | 
dusty tomes—and hurriediy put aside his | 


apology for the sinoke. 
“T don’t inind it at all,""she said nervous 


ly. “I aman intruder, I know ; but 1] bad 
to come, becanse I wanted t Speak tu you 
in private.”’ 5 
She clasped her 1 ‘ ' ~ 
il | rt a x a a 45 
al ress i o r ‘as Pra is 
viuge MAC K a; Lise wU.ar OF git 


ily to lace. 
lis, turned towar 


bea y to ber 
I is her, was very pale 


‘ 











evening sunlight poured thickly through 
the deay a against which he 
leaned. 

“I want,” she brohgbt the words out with 
an effort—‘‘vour permmsion—to go away 
trom here.” 

“To go—away !" 

He paused sudden! y, lest that break in his 
voice should betray biuw. , 

“You are not very bappy here, then?” 
he continued, in very low, measured 
tones, ; 

“No,” she answered faintly. ‘‘But—it is 
no one’s fault but my own. I feel that I 
nin out of place here, where—where others 
sufler because of me—and more than ever 
since I beard that—M iss Massey —is coming. 
I am sure you will tuink me—not a fit com- 
panion for her, when I tell you of some- 
thing I did once. I should have spoken of 
it long ago, perbaps -but—it was so hard to 
tell.” 

She siniled a wretched littie sinile ; ber 
lips were quivering. Tressilian’s face was 
turned away, he, .%, was fighting with 
hiusself fiercely, hopelessly, with rebellious 
pangs and longings. He was in no case to 
give her the help she sougbt. 

“It happened when I was seventeen,” 
Avis went on presently, in a low miserable 
voice. “I made Captain Wynter’s acquaint- 
ance then ; I was ignorant and foolish, and 
I thought hima pleasant companion , and 
I used to talk to bim when I met bim on the 
sand. It was very wrong, Of course,” the 

irl said bumbly : “but I didn’t know—I 
xd no mother. One day my fatber met 
us,”’ 

“Stay !” Tressilian turned round sudden- 
ly, interrupting ber. ‘You need say 
more, 
ine, child ; you may spare yoursel! that 
pain.”’ 

“You know ?” she said faintly, staring at 
him with startled eyes. 


“Yes. I was in the station that night—of 
course you knew that, but you did not 
know, 


suppose, that I caught a glimpse of 
your face. it's not a face to forget,”’ he said, 
with a strange sort of bitterness; “ll knew 
it again the moment I saw it. Thank 
Heaven, I was there that night to disabuse 
you of your faith in that scoundrel, you 


poor, innocent, ignuranut child! I guessed 
what was his game here this last 
month too; and yesterday I took the 


liberty of sending him about his busi- 
nessa, 

‘“‘He threatened you, 1 know, the mean 
cad! And don’t be afraid ; he won’t dare 
now to carry out these threats—I have a 
held on him which seais his lips. So you 
may put Captain Wynter out of your mind 
henceforth ; he will uever molest you 

in.” 

“Never,” the girl gasped blankly — 
‘‘never ?”” 

She could searcely believe,it. Had the 
chain dropped indeed from her free limbs 
was the shadow of ber old iil-doing lifted 
from her life at last? Yes, be had said it 
and he could not very well tell an un- 
truth ! 

“You have done this for me too,” she said 
in a hurried choking voice. ‘*How good you 
are to ine, how goud, and I can dv nothing 
for you !”’ 

She ees her head suddenly upon the 
open book lying on his desk au4 burst into 
tears she could not check. She was tremb- 
ling allover with the strain and the reac 
tion. And, ob,the better she knew bim,the 
dearer he becaine, and the bitterer was the 
pain of feeling that he could never be more 
to ber than the conscientious guardian, the 
brusque, but true, kind friend ! : 

The growing misery of months was tha 


low on John Tressilian’s desk, ber slender 
frame heaving with emotion. 

He bad sprung forward with some start- 
led exclamation, as the first of those sobs 
struck upon his ear, but checked himself, 
with a frown, thrusting big hands into 
pockets, and walking away hastily to the 
other end of the roo. 

But the sound of that wild weeping ‘reach- 


ed bim there and hurt hitmn keenly, bring- | 


ing him back, despite himself, to ths sob- 
bing girl's side. 

ite stood looking down on her for a_ mo- 
ment, with a face tull of helpless wretched- 
ness ; then the words burst forth, irrepres- 
sible, like ayroan, like a cry— 


“Don’t do that, child, don't, for Heaven's | 


sake ! You are torturing me !”’ 

Alimost, without knowing it, he laid his 
hand lightly on her shoulder ; Avis started 
under the touch, and he saw the quick red 


but I could not ssy ‘Yes,’ please tell him I 
could not !’’ 
“Why?” he asked, his voice soonding 


harsh in its suppressed 


swered tremulousl y. : 
“You migbt come to dothat in time,” he 


said,not looking at her as he spoke. “Hugh 
is not clever ; but he’s a good fellow, hon- 
est, true, and—very much attached to 


ou.” 
“I quite appreciate all Mr. Massey's ex- 


| cellences,’’ the girl retarned, with asudden 


angry heave of the little bunch of pansies 

on ber breast ; ‘‘and | am to have to 

give biim ‘No’ for his answer ; no -other 
ible.’ 

t was too inuch, she said to herself, too 
much to hear him pleading for that other 
man! She turned suddenly, almost bliud- 
ly, to the door. 

“Stay a moment, please !”’ 











He stepped forward hastily, with a de-- 


taining gesture. 

“I have a word or two to say still, if you 
will kindly listen. “For one thing, I bo 
poor Hugh’s choice of an ambassador did 
not damage his cause ?”’ 

“Certainly not !”’ ; , 

Avis’s cheeks had wn crimson; she 
turned her head, with a little haughty ges- 
ture. 

““My answer would have been the saine in 





no | 
1 know what you are trying to teil | 








' 


j 
' 


any case. Does that content you, Mr. 
silian? May I yo now ?” 

“Not just vet. This plan you have 
mnade to leave here, do you still adhere to 
it?” 

“I do,’’ with a swift glance, half-question-| 
ing, half-defiant. 

“I fancied it might be Wynter who was) 
driving you away,” he said, in a low trou | 
bled voice. 

git was partly,”’ Avis confessed. 
want to go still.’’ 

“You are tired of us, I suppose ?”’ 

“No, no!” she cried vebementiy. ‘It is) 
only--I want a chauge—oh, please, Mr.) 
Tressilian, let me go for just a few min-| 
utes.”’ 

“I cannot detain you here against your 
will, of course,” he said moodily. “But 
what about your promise to your father? 
His wish was that you should find a bom 
in my house until you married.”’ 

“Or died !"’ Avis added, with a sudde 
unsteady mirthless laugh. “It isthe mor. 
likely thing for ine to do.” 

“That is norsense, and 
said ina hard vuwice. 
any day, if you liked.” 

“Only I don’t like, and never shall, I 
think.”’ 

‘Have you never seen a man you could 


“But . | 


_care lo marry then ?” he asked very ab- 


ruptly. 

“Mr. Tresgilian’—she turned on bim, 
blazing with blushes, wild with indigna- 
tion—**you have no right to ask me that! 
Let me pass, please. I have been bere too 
long I think.” 

e was standing between her and the 
door, and stood there still,unregarding ; he 
did notseeim to’ have heard her request. 
He was not even looking at her, but star- 


_ ing, with knitted brows, on the Gingy car- 





his | 


| 
j 


| 


which the girl sobbed out, her bright head | Gogges jut now, ft see you 


pet at his feet. 

“You still persist in going away,’*he sai 1, 
in adull voice ; “and you will not tell me 
the reason ? Well,I think I can guess 
i¢..”” 


Avis started, and madea sudden move- ' 


ment towards the door, then, as sue alinost 
touched hiin, hastily recoiled. 

“I have not kept the secret as well as 1 
thought, I suppose os ian taunted me 
with it yesterday, and, froin words you 
} guess it too. 
Well, I can only ask that you will not let 
ine drive you away. I ama fool, I admit; 
and it is painful to ne to speak of my folly”’ 
--he flushec, as he spoke, a deep miserable 
red ; ‘but it seems I must do it, or you will 


think it necessary for my peace to go 
away. Once for all, it is not. Toa under- 
stand ?"’ 


“Not quite,”’ Avis answered,in a low 
breathless voice. 
She felt as if the room were going round 


with ber, and all the world too; she gras 


| at the table tor support, and held by it, 


sLaking like an autuinn leaf. What was he 
saying—what ? 

He uttered an inarticulate exclamation of 
anger and pain, and strode froin the door, 
walking hastily up the’ room and down 
again. All was clear now, but Avis did 


| not nove ; she waited, spell-bound, with 


run over ber bent face and the pretty. white | 


neck on which that inqass of gold was knot- 
ted. Shechecked ber sobs at once, and 
stood up, trembling, and turning her tace 
away. 

“You have been very good to me, and—I 
thank you very much,” she said, falteriag. 
“I think I—I will go now.” 


not bate a jot of your pound of flesh; yo 

| will have ine write myself downa fack in 
so many words, acknowledge inyself y¢ ur 
| captive, bound to your chariot-wh is! 
Even I, musty-fusty old lawyer that I p ain, 
on 


| 
| 


wildly-beating Leart, ill he paused again 
in bis storiny march. 

“You don't wish to understand—that is 
it!’ he cried hotly, angrily. “You wil 


can countas a victim when you re 


“And vou give up thatinsane notion of heads. 


leaving here ?”’ 

His voice bad grown dry and hard again ; 
the tears welled back into Avis’s eyes at 
sound of it. 

“No,” she said unsteadily. ‘I still think 
I should like to go for a time.” 

“If you inust, you must, I suppose,” he 
answered, with an impatient sigh. «I 
know it is useless to contend with a wo- 
man's will. But I was forgetting a message 
I had for you perhaps you kuow from 


whoin? Hugh Massey bas asked me. me 


with a bitter laugh, “Pune € se 4 8 tal 
ambassador ! t AS K 0 Mias Derr n f 
uw be his wife. It ] in the ,ues 
“ 1i4 ¢ 1 et rir mse 
but he said he couldiu’t get an opportu 


of ask ny ‘.” 


“No,” Avis replied, in a husky voice, “] 
tried tu prevent him, because I’m afraid 


| and stern, whitely outlined by a stream of | you’ll be angry with we, and I’m sorry ; 











| 
' 


but I see it. I bave not lost all se 
self-respect however,Miss Derrick, 
you. 
face. I will keep out of your: 
if only you will give up this; ‘| 
ing vutot mine. For Heavy 

give me the pain of thinki 
you out of this house, ;- 

you should find a how” +e! 
eure ine in that way 


You wiil 
| nev er! 
for pity’s sake, and ft f 

} 
De as t had t heen 

- A! 

hie turned aya _— % 
wearily. heaving & beavy sigh. 
and iooked at ! 
and melted, au 
about ber hea 

Out of her 
erable hur 4 


know it!’ he | 
“You could marry” 


“Well, be it so! I acknowled oF ¥ folly; 
’ , go Wye y ped | 


, 1 assure 
I will not trouble you Wig hs impor- 
tunities, nor even with the sib tay” of my long 

-way, be sure, 
“ootion of keep- 
‘en's sake, don’t 
ng I bave driven 
ach here I promised 
; never 
Child, stay, 
y t» forget this ; let it 


to the window —moodily 
Avis stood 
jm with eyes that glowed 
, 4 a soft warinth of bappiness 


"pain and perplexity and mis- 
iliation, sue had come to this; 
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nd the past was gone, forgotten, vanished 


like a dreain. 
“J don’t think there is another man in the 


world ~who would have made such a 
speech,’ she sud,in a sweet tremulous 
voice, laughing and tender—‘*so proud and 
so humble, so cruel and so kind ; but then 
] don’t think there is another inan in the 
world like you Joba.” 

It was the first time she had used his 
name; and a lovely red biush flashed over 
her face as she spoke it. He started, turned 
made an eager forward stride,his face lit up 
with an uncertain, hailf-incredulous de- 
li lit. 

ete is not possible !"’ he cried. “And yet 
Avis, what was it vou said ? What is it that 
I see in your face ?" 

“Happiness, arog Mage answered, with 
a soft little half-seob. “Ob, Jobn, I thought 
you would never care for me, and 1. made 
ine so miserable that was why I wanted to 
go away! But now——” 

“Ay, now 7?” he said. 

2 + 2 o e 

Miss 
y-and- 


“And I thought you were to: 

Massey !” Av‘ssiowly murmured 
by. 
a Lay ? Pshaw! What t that into 
your head ?” John asked. “We are good 
friends and cousins no nore. And indeed 
I never thought of marrying till lately, 
when I saw all those fellows about you,and 
found that my age and my plain face and 
all my brusque rough ways bad left me hu- 
nan, after all.’’ 

“Hush, sir! I won’t have you disparage 
inv property. To think’’—witb a little con- 
tented sizh—*that, just this time yesterday 
that dreadful man was threatening me be- 
cause of poor Hugh Massey! He said he 
would tell you; and, ob, 1 thought -you 
would despise me !”’ 

‘*Despise you, my darling ? 
think of the fellow any more.”’ 

“I don’t nind him now,” she admitted 
frankly. “It is so sweet to feel that I aim 
free.’ 

‘But you are not free,’’ he smiled, bold- 
ing her closer to him. “You are bound to 
ine now.” 

“Yes; but then I loathed my chain, now 
I love it. You see, one may wear one’s rue 
— a difference,” she said, with a happy 

augh. 


But don’t 


(THE END] 


Elsie’s Adventure. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











H, Martha! I am: so afraid! Suppose I 
ineet somebody ! Suppose I should be 
robbed all in the dark !”" 

**Nonsense, Miss Elsie! The road’s as safe 
by night as "tis by day! Why, ’tis but six 
o'clock ; and as for the distance, t’aint no 
more than half a mile.” 

“That is by the fields, Martha—by the 
road it is lovger ; and there is one part of 
the way so dark !”” 

“The darkness doesn’t burt folks, Miss 
Elsie. Pluck up a bit of courage, and in an 
hour or 80 you'll be back. Now, if I wasn't 
lame——”’ 

‘‘But you are, Martha, and I must have 
courage! So good-bye! Oh! how! wish 
I was safely at hone again! To be sure, in 
one way, the darkness will help ine, be 
cause it will prevent me being seen. Now, 
then, I ain oft!” 

“And asafe journey, Miss Elsie,’ re- 
sponded Martha, “It won’t be a very long 
one. Just put your hair well under your 
hat, and muffle your cloak round you. "Tis 
a8 well not to let your bright face be seen, 
Sr be sure—not when you’re out at this time 
alone !”’ 

“Oh, Martha! don’t make me more afraid 
than lam! If I don’t run straight off this 
imnoinent all my little stock of courage will 
0078 away. Wish ine sale back—Ol ! it is 
dark!” 

With which words the youthful speaker 
opened the garden-gate and fled away 
along the straight dark road with swilt 
hte ps, 

_It was a still night, though it was winter. 
Not a leaf was stirring, not a bough moved, 
and a thick canopy of gray clouds shrouded 
everything. 

The sun had set long since, 80 long that 
twilight had entirely yielded to darkness. 
Indeed it was so dark, even at this early 
hour of the evening, that a passer-by had 
come to astandstill upon the wet greens- 
ward bordering the road intending to ask 
his way ; and it was during the sbort pause 
he made, whilst he momentarily hesitated 
whether be should go up to the house close 
at hand and inake inquiries, or trust to bis 
Own recellecition of the spot, that be over- 
heard the short dialogue with which our 
“ae opeus, 

“Poor young lady! I will not increase 
her fear!” so thought the good-natured 
young fellow, who, unintentionally had 
caught the words exchanged between Muss 
Elsie and Martha. 

And thus be remained stockstill upon the 
turf till the young lady, who was so timid 
should have got far enough upon her road, 
not to be alarined by the sound of- j.is foot- 
steps coming behind her; for he too was 
KOlug in that direction, and he abandoned 
bis notion of taking the field path; he 
could fiud his way without inquiry along 
the level high road. 

Naturally he ssked himseif whothis Miss 


Elsie Was, aiso where she was going, a 
“ but none of the mental queries seemed 
a¢iv lo find answer 
He could only infer that she ras go ng 
Dn tl } Z xz 
‘ 
towards Moreham,a country town 


Lalf a wile distant. What a sweet, inusical 
voice she had too, as she parleyed wiih the 


servant at the gate belore she emerged in-| Fisie - 5 


EVENING POST. 

















to the darkness which she so very much 
— ! 

ur passer-by, a young man v well to 
in the world, a Le po_hommed ‘eane to 
offer his escort to this girl who was so terri- 
fied at the gloom. 

But he, a stranger, could offer no such 
thing, be himself would be a further source 
of alarin to her; so he was silent, allowing 
her to pass on her way. 

“I do wish I had caught a glimpse of 
her face,” thought he. “With such a sweet 
voice beauty must go hand in band most 
surely !’’ 

And then he listened till he was certain 
the young girl was far ahead, when he too 
took the way to Morehain. 

He walked leisurely, so as net to over- 
take the flying footsteps of Elsie; and he 
had reached half-way towards Morehamn 
when he became aware of a movement | 
al-ead of him, and next ho saw the glim- 
mer of a lantern which somebody must be 
carrying. Then came a voice, but not be- 
fore Arthur Bayford (such was our young 
man’s name) had distinguished-by that 
momentary gleain of light the shrinking 
form of a girl by the roadside. 

Was it that of Elsie? Had she been 
alraid to go on? Arthur remained per. 
fectly quiet, shrouded by the dense gloom. 

It was at this point that a man’s voice— 
hoarse, disagreeable, as if feartul of being 
overheard—said, cautiously: 

“So you're come, Botte? I had to light 
the lantern a minute to make sure; my old 
eyes get blinder every day. Hush! ’tis to- 
night, girl, you’re to take the tools, d’ye 
hear? —to-night, afore eleven o'clock. Go 
behind the big barn at Pine Grove, and Jim 
and his pals will be there. Ah! you've | 
learned your lesson well at last! No 
speakin’, listenin’s best at these times 
Here's the tools! Be off !® 

Next, there wasa shambling sound, as 
of someone stealing off—some one who 
could not walk freely and with ease—then 
silence. 


Arthur, straining bis earsto catch every | 


sound, felt very uncomfortable. What he 
had now overheard appeared so like a dark 
secret. Surely, the nan who had enjoined 
his confederate to take the tools to the big 
barn at Pine Grove was a thiefand in league 
with thieves, 

How still it was! Had the girl moved on? 
He must have madea strange «mistake to 
suppose that shrinking figure, of whieh he 
bad obtained a swiltly-vanishing glance, 
was that of Elsie. 

To whomsoever it belonged, however, it 
was impossible for Arthur to go on his way 
unheeding. If iniquity were planned, he 
inust take soine ineasures to stop it. 

**I will see who it is at any cost!"’ 

In a moment he had struck a match froin 
a box hecarried with his cigar-case, and 
for a brief second or two his gaze pierced 
the darkness around him. 

Yes! there was the figureof agirl not 
three yards from ok po where he stood, 
but she was 80 inuffled up in her cloak that 
it was impossible for hiu:to determine 
whether this was Elsie or the man’s accoin- 

lice; but at her feet lay asinall rush bas- 
et. Were “the tools” within it? 

“Who are you?” said he, grasping the 
the basket as his frail light expired, and left 
the enveloping gloom bwlacker than ever. 
But the girl made no reply, and Arthur 
could be certain she was stealing away in 
the darkness, ‘) will know the end of 
this matter !’’ exclaimed he, again striking 
a tnatch, and wishing that some passing ve- 
hicle would ccime that way. 

But all was silent,save fora soft cry which 
sinote his ear for a moment. 

The young wan felt sure that that cry 
caine trom the musical,-though terrified, 
voice of ber whouw be had beard addressed 
as ‘‘Miss Elsie.”’ 





‘Don’t be alarmed !” cried he. ‘Have 
you been trightened ? Can I be of any use 
in escorting you to the town? My naine is 
Arthur Baytord,and I am the architect who 
is erecting the new buildings on Lord Har- 
ton’s estate.”’ 

His answer to these hurried sentences was | 
a burst of hysterical tears froin the young 
lady, who had been intensely terrified by | 
her encounter with the man who (mistak- | 
ing her for somebody else) had ounfided to 
her care “the toels.”’ 

“Pray—pray don't be alarmed—you are | 
sate now. Permit me to be your escort?” 
said Arthur, quite agitated at the lady's dis- 
tress. 

His inanrer was 80 reassuring that she 
soon grew caliner. : 

“I was going into Morebain,”’ said slie. 
“A servant of ny father’s has slipped down 
a short flightof stairs, and I could not let 
her go through the night witheut medical 
advice ; and wy father is away frou home, 
and our other servant is elderly and lame ; 
what could I do but volunteer to gu lo 
Moreham myself?” 

“T understand,” rejoined he. “Wiii you 
perinit me w be of any service? Allow 
ine to accompany you to the house of the 
medical man, and to see you in safety;there 
will be plenty of time afterwards t© inform 
the police of this rendezvous bekind the big 
barn at Pine Grove.” 

“Ob, thank you! thank you sincerely!’ 
said Elsie, greatly relieved by his words 
and tone of voice. 

The darkness was not leas dense around 
ber than when she started on ber errand, 


but somehow it seemned as if ber trouble 
| was at an end 
At eighteen one is ready & confide in any 
appearance of kindness, ar 1 Flsie felt that 
ST | 5 ati a) pr | 
t be musplaced 


They waiked mn loge 
gi mn, and can rdered at that Fisk 
had a great curiosity to see Arthur,and ti: 
Arthur bad an immense desire to behold 


Under the circuinstances of such | 


, 
au 


a mecting, was it possible that they should 
feel on the footing of acquaintanceship 
formed but a moment ago? 

Their youth, their unexpected encounter, 


the very darkness which shrouded them | 


from each other's gaze, the episode with the 
unknown man -vbo bad mistaken Elsie for 
some other raoh, ber terror, Arthur's 
quickly-profiered protection, all combined 
to impress them each with a sense of ro- 
manve and with a certain interest ia each 
other. 

To walk into Moreham seemed quite 
short to both, and when the doctor's house 
was reached, and Elaie asked ‘if Dr. Mead- 
ows was at home,”’ Arthur made a sudden 
exclaination. 

“Can it be that he is the Dr. Meadows who 
was so kind tome when a bey? Ob, Mins 
Maynard !"’ by this time be had ascertained 
ber name,” perinit ne to wait a moment in 
order to satisfy myself on this point, and 
also be sure if | can be of any turther use 
to you.” 

t. Meadows was not at home, however, 
he was not expected for another coupie of 
hours ; and Elsie, atter leaving an urgent 
message concerning her disabled servant, 
was glad enough Ww accept Artuur’s offer of 
ap escort hone. 

Then, while she rested in the doctor's 
stady, Arthur carried the suspicious basket 
of tools to the police station, and gave infor- 
mation concerning the projected meeting 
behind the wonderful big barn at Pine 
Grove, 

And in another hal? hour Elsie and ber 
hitherto anknown companion were retrac- 
ing their steps, Elsie’s heart beating faster 
than usual—Arthur in nowise displeased at 
ths having to traverse his path a second 
tine, 

On the way back the young people seemed 
t» learn a good deal of cach other, and they 
were alike regretful that the walk wasat an 
e.d, when once more Elsie stood at her 
father's gate. 

And yet it was not a night when,for mere 
it was not a night when, for mere pleasure, 
anyone would have lingered out of doors. 
W hy,then, was Elsie decidedly sorry to turn 
out of the chill mist into the shelter of home 
and Arthur # willing to prolong toeir part- 
ing by every small device in his power? 
Was it that love was already born in each 
heart, though as yethe shrouded his face 
under another guise ? 


* . a = * a 

“Well, ny dear, I must say you had an 
adventure which might have ended imore 
seriously, and we inust be civil to this nice 
Mr. Bayford and ask him to lunch or to 
dinxer. Dr. Meadows reinembers him,and 
he isa rising young man, and will make 
bis way in the world. Indeed, I question 
whether be will care to make the acquaint- 


ance of such sinall folks as ourselves, Still, | 


we will do hii the civility to give him tne 
chance.” 

“Yes, papa; for he was very kind,” mur- 
mured Elsie. 

A day or two had 1 since we saw 
Mr. Arthur Baytord and Miss Maynard part 
at the garden-gate, and it is not too much lo 
say that Arthur had thought unceasing|y of 
Elsie ever since, and that Elsie’s thoughts 
had traveled continually to Arthur. Would 
he accept her father’s invitation? She re- 
membered now to have heard his naine, for 
Lord Harton was erecting some buildings 
ou his estate, and it was the clergyman of 


the parish who had said in Elsie’s hearing, | 
| despite her thirty years, with a tull 


land almond-shaped eyes, 


“that the architect Lord Harton was em- 
ploying was as young as be was clever.” 

it was all that she could do to conceal her 
agitation and pleasure when Mr. Bayviord 
accoinpanied ber father back to luncheoa 
one day the week following. 

The ineeting was certainly a tittle embar- 
rassing for both young people, tor though 
they had walked and talked together, they 
could hardly be said to have seen each 
otner, save fora fleeting moment at Dr. 
Meadows’ door; and now, when they shook 
bands in fnendly tashion, and the wintry 
sunlight shone in and lighted up Elsie’s 
bright bair and tair face, Arthur was daaz- 
zlied by her youthful beauty, as she was 
secretiy charmed with his handsoine eyes 
and tal! stature. - 

The mid-day repast was prolonged by 
pleasant chat,and Arthur was very ready t» 
accept Mr. Maynard's cordial invitation t» 
“come azain.”’ 





what shall I do if you send me away from 
out’ 

4 Kut instead of sending him away they 
walked back hand-in-hand together after 
the lapse of two or three hours, when night 
and darkness drove them to remember that 
E'sic’s father would wonder what had be- 
come of ber. 

And s she accepted Arthur for her 
bridegroom ; and in the spring, when the 
young couple were wedded, Elsie’s display 
of wedding-presents was 6 brilliant that « 


local new fr enumerated the list. For 
Lord Harton offered bridal gifts as well as 
the wealthy owner of Pine Grove: the latter 


ee t testify his gratitude tothe beau- 


tiful b for having been the means of in- 
tercepting the designs o! a of house 
treakers, who were captured bind the 


“big barn” the evening when she first met 
him who was now her bridegroom and ber 
life’s protector and joy. 

-  @-—§ 

A HaRre™ 1s Mornocco.—The followin 
lively description of the Sultan of Moroco,'s 
harem at Fez taken trom “Morvcoo ; its 
Places and People.” 

“To-day the chiet custodian of the palace 
gave we secretiy the key of the terrace, 
warmly recommending us to observe pru- 
dence. It appears that he had ved 
orders not to refuse the keys, but to give 
them only if urgently asked for; and this 
because the terraces at Fez as in other cities 
of Moroceo, belong to the women, and are 
considerec aluwst as appendages of the 
harein. e 

“We went up to the terrace, which is very 
spacious, and completely surrounded by sa 
wali bigher than a inan, having a tew loop- 
holes for windows, The palace being very 
high, and buiiton a beight, hundreds of 
white terraces could be seen from thence,as 
well as the bills which surround the city, 
and the distant inountains ; and below an- 
mher small garden,from the midst of which 
rose a palin-tree s tall as to overtop the 
building by alinost one-third of ite own 
staure. 

“Looking through these loophole win- 
dows, we seemed W sce into anuther world, 
U pon the terraces, far and near, were inany 
women, the greater part of them, judging 
by their dress,in easy circumstances, ladies, 
if that title can be given to Moorish women, 
A few were seated upon the parapets, some 
walking about, some juinping with the 
agility Of squirrels from one terrace to the 
other, hiding, reappearing, ana throwi 
water in each other's faces, laughing merri- 
ly. There were old women and young, lit- 
tle girls of eight or ten, all dremeed in the 
strangest garments, and of the most bril- 
liant colors.§ 

“Most of them had falling over their 
shoulders, a red or green silk handkerchief 
tied round the bead in « band, a sort of caf- 
tan of different miors, with wide sieeves, 
bound round the waist with a biue or crim- 
son sash; a velvet jacket open at the breast; 
wide trousers, yellow slippers, and large 
silver rings above the ankie. 

“One only of these lalies was near enough 
for us to see her features, She was a woman 
of about thirty, dressed in gala dress, and 
standing on @ terracea cal's juimp below 
ourown. She was looking down into a 
garden, leaning ber bead upon her band. 

“We looked at her withagias. Heavens! 
wklata picture! Eyes darkened with ante 
mony, cheeks painted red, throat painted 
white, nails stained with benua, she was a 
perfect painter's paletie; but handsome, 

face 
languid, and 
the mcne a lit 


veiled by long black lashes; 


| the turned up; a small round mo@th, asthe 


Moorish puct says, like a ring; and a sy! pb- 
like figure, whose soft and curling lines 
were shown by the thin texture of her 
dress. She seemed sai. Peruaps some 
youthbfal bride of fourteen bad late entered 
the wtarem and stolen ber husband's 
caresses. From time to tine she glanced at 
her band, her arin, atress of hair that fell 
over her txmom, and sighed. 

“The sound of our voices suddenly roused 
her; she iovked up, saw thal we were 
observing ber, juinped over the parapet of 


| the terrace wilu the dexterity ul au acrobat, 


But as the days slipped by, Elsie’s father | 


begar. to regret his offer of hospitality. For 
bis darling child( Elsie was bis only dangh- 
ter) was evidentivy unhappy, when, a 
month later, Arthur Bayford left the netgh- 
borbood. 

“She has grown to love bim; and he—be 
has thought dothing of ber further thamasa 
friendly acquatntance,”’ inused the anxious 
father; ‘and 1 cannot lay the blame at any 
ether doorthan my own! He paid ber no 
particular attention; he sees a soore of other 
giris in society. Oh, ny poor Elsie! how I 
wish she had never gone into Moreha:n that 
night!"’ 

But Elsie did not wish that, though she 
was grieving very sorely. Newer to have 
seenor known Arthur would have been 
more dreadful to her than to have known 
and lost him. 

She was telling this one winter afternoon 
to ber own heart, as sue lingered in ber fa 
ther’s little garden,when a tootstep sounded 
on the gravel walk, and he who now filled 


her whole thoughts stood before ber. Whiy 
did he seiz her hands, boiding thems bast 
ai%, 1T Lae ared Cisi tig fF ber? ~ 
Gatl Lega ra 

Els 
a Spered he [ have SOTHet mg 
you which I bave trave.ed here today ex 
pressly to tell—something I bave so longed 


to whisper to you, darling! Oh! Elsie, 


| discern, 


' 


and vauished. Tu see better, we sent for a 
ehair, and drew lots which should mouus it 
first. The lot falling tome, I placed the 
chair against the wail, and succeeded in 
raising wiv head and shoulders above it. 

It was like the apparition of 4 new star in 
the sky of Fez, i! may be excused the 
audacity olf the simile. I was seen at ovce 
iroim the nearer houses, the cccupauus of 
which at once Ux k Ww flight, then turned to 
look, and announced the event Ww those oa 
the more distant lerraces, 

“In afew minutes the news had spread 
f-oin terrace W& terrace over halithe erty ; 
curious eyes appeared everywhere, aod 1 
found invself in a sort of piilory. But the 
beauty of the dpectaci« beld ine to my post. 
There were hundreds of women and 
children on the parapets, on the Iijttle 
towers, on the outer staircases, all turned 
towards me, all in flaming colors, trow 
thuse nearer ones, whuse features 1 ovuld 
tw theoseanore distant, who were 
mere white, green, of Verusision points to 
iny eve; sowe of the terraces were # full 
that they seemed like baskets of flowers; 
and everywhere there was a buzz and 
hurry and gesticulation, as if they were ail 
Hat sume celestial phenomenon. 
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Not tw put the entire citv in 


lesoended from y seat. 
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DENIAL. 





BY WILLIAM MAC KINTOOH. 





ON the fond parent most deny some pies, 
1 nto bis loved ones, siace he can foresee, 
That granting «hat thetr thoughtless natures crave, 


Mey bring them “or —or other mishap grave 


To mach we ask, Got's eietom mart Aeent, 

And een emall store, if tiest with feir content, 
He knows ts beet and may more Jor afford, 

Than all the gold that care-swent misere heard. 
He alee eres whom fame and wealth might eear, 
And'’s kindest then when deemed He most severe. 


— SS - - 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
no. 9, MECK LEN STREET. 


'M one 0’ that sor., wy dear, that never 
gives up,” said Uncie Wash., rather de- 


apondentiy. “I'm beat forthe present, 
yut we'll bave him. Don't you fear about 
that.”’ 


“But it seems #0 hard,” cried Judith, ‘ty 
bave got hold of the clue, and then for it to 
snap asunder as it did !"’ 

Vea, iny dear; but we'll pick it up again 
never you fear. I'll spend eyery peuny 
I've got but what I'l! bave bin f" 

“It's « puzzler,” said Sir Kobert. 

“Ah, itis, colonel! You see, this place 





ia mo crowded up with houses there's no 
chance’ot looking out for a tit of sign ; and 
it's always the saine with the police they've | 
ot information that they're tollowing up, | 
and when they get to the end they're blind | 
leata'"’ 

Three weary months bad passed, and, in 
apite of every effort, notancrap of knowl- 
edges coulu be obtained. 

Northall bad been visited again and again 
and Farleigh bad been up constantly to see 
them ; but the only news he had t» impart 
was that the landlord had taken possession 
of the bouse and furniture, as bis tenants 
had quite disappeared. 

One day he had found the driver of the 
fiy by the help of Isaac,e ho quite neglected 
bis business in the keenness with which he 
took up the hunt; but the disovvery was 
worthless, for the man had nothing Ww tell 
beyond the tact that he had driven the party 
tw a littie hotel in Surrey Street,where they 
bad i the night. 

They had left that botel the nest mornin 
in a cal) to see a doctor in Harley Street,an: 
must have been a long interview,for they 
had not since returned, 

Sir Robert had taken apartinents in Jer- 





myn Street, and Sir Harry and Lady Fan- 
shaw bad stayed there twice to see an emiin- 
ent physician, who bad done her ladystip 
an immense deal of good—s#so Sir Harry de- 
clared. 

Perhaps he did, but there was another 
physician at work, benesth the touch of | 
whose hand changes were being wrought in 
the sick woman's inind, which told more 
strongly upon Alice Fanshaw's bodily state 
than the best thought-out prescriptions of 
Doctor Royal. 

It was, then, one evening after three 
mouths of weary search and anxiety, when 
clue after clue livd been taken up, and all | 
had been in vain, that Sir Kobert, Judit 
and Uncle Wash. were sitting moodily to- 
gether, and the latter had declared bhiinselt 
be about beat. 

“I'm beginning to think,’ he said, **that 
they've taken bim cutoff theoountry. Gone 
back bone, ——_ ] wish Arthur would 
give way and pay ‘ews, andend itall. But 
he won't, sir [’’ 





*‘Joon't vou think he will at last °"’ 

“No, sir; be’s that firin and obstinate that | 
he'd die firmst."’ 

Judith shivered. 

“You see, he don't know, my dear, that | 
you aretrying to find him, or he'd pay 
ready enough.” 

Judith was too anxious of heart t) put on 
any etiuetts of retiring tnaidenuiwm, and 
she said, sadly— 

“] wish he'd give up everything.” 

“And so do I!" 


“Gentleman to see you, sir,”” maid the 
maid, bringing 'n acard. 
“Farleigh !"' exclaimed Sir Robert 


“Show him in.” 

“Yon have some news, Mr. Farleigh !’ 
cried Judith, running to cneet the pale, 
breathless curate. 

“Dou't be excited,” be cried ; “perhaps 


| ing their necks onCbe area rails to 





it means nothing, but look bere. Came by 
yom this evening, and I ran up at once. It's | 
riday evening and service, but I've left 
that, and the people are waiting.” 
Judith snatched at the letter the curate 
offered with trembling fingers, and read, 


basti! v :— 


“Mr. Farleigh took great interest in his 
friend, Mr. Arthur Range. He is requested 
tv tell Mr. Kange’s friends that they will 
fiud what they seek at No. 9, Mecklen 
Street, Gray's lon Koad, Someone must ,o 
at once.”’ 


“Let ine look !"’ cried Uncle Wash. “Hat 
Dated last night. Perbaps it may be only 


a plan ty draw wnupey; but we'll go and sce 
A 
“ 4 4 ereus 
be, eis 
j™ - 
p st N {4 Live 2 ny, ®t ’ af A 
street. 
It was a large bouse, and the Liinds were 


down, the biank, clomed-eyed look of the 
piace chilling the visitors as they took al! 
im at & giauce. 


i 


just then, froin over 
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Eve. with raised blinds the aspect of the | 
= would have been repelling, tor it was | 
rribly neglected, | 
The Sindewe had not been cleaned for 
oars; It wan a stranger to nt; and the | 
area railings were rough with rust and peel- 
ing sca ea. ’ 
be whole street lookéd forsaken and 
poverty-stricken, the houses for the inoss 
part having the duors wide open, and the 
door-posta ornainented with a column of 
bella, like organ stops, telling the number 
of lodgers in each tenement. 

Uncle Wash. disinimed the cabman, for 
the children swarined in the street, even 
gathering round to the neglect of their reg- 
ular pastimes, of which the neg 
and ite well-worn pavement formed the 
playground. 

A sharp rapping with the rusted knocker 
rained an echo in the house, but nothing 
followed as the sound died away, and there 
was no answer when the area bell was rung. 
It could be heard jangling moinewhere be- 
jow,and repetitions of the pull had no other 
result. 

Some more bell-pulls were on the door- 
post, but they me | conga a wheezy, 

w 


| 


lected street | idea of the promised reward,aud 








o | orted the inapector, whom the sound had, 


an it were, galvanised into a state of excite 


t. 
es udith bad stood with her hands clasped 


for & moment, and then darted across the 
janding and up the creaking stairs, followed 
ly by the others. 

“Here! here!” she cried, beating with her 
Lands upon a door that was secured on the 
outside by a large padlock ; and, as excited 
now aa the rest, the inspector held open the 
bag while his subordinate drew out an iron 
tool remarkably like the implement a burg- 
jar would bave used for a similar purpose, 

“Off with it, Tom," cried the inspector, 
whose tnind was a good deal filled with the 

alter a few 
sharp wrenches a strong staple was torn out 
aud the padiock clanged agvinst the tiine- 


stained door.” : 
“Now mins, please, [ think I'd stop back 


while we go tn first. It mightn’t be——” 
He was holding the door to, lor Judith 
bad prenked forward, half inad with excite- 
inent. 
“Let me go!’ she panted, hoarsely. *I 
inum—I1 must!" 
She threw the door open,and went quick- 
ly ints the long, low, sloping-ceiled room, 





myveaking sound of wires, That wasall. 

“There ain't nobody at home; they've all 
gone, out,""said a small, old-looking ehild, 
who was carrying one nearly as big as her- 
sell, the task being so laborious that she 
was glad ts wit down on the doorstep lo rest 
while she looked up and talked to the vim- 
tora, 

“Do you know who lives here?” said Far- 
leigh. 

“No, There ain't nobody at bome ; they 
have ail gone out!"’ 

“But somebody does live here 7" 

“Yeu. There's three yentiomen and @ 
lady. I thought you was them come back ; 
but you ain’tthem. She's ever so much 
biggerthan ber. I live over the way.’’ 

“It iathey !" cried Farleigh, and Judith 
clung to her uncle's arin; for the dingy 
house seeined to be swaying about, the lit- 
tle speaker to be looming jarge, and the 
baby she carried w be developing into a 
shawl-ewathed goblin gloating over ber 
pairs. 

“I do not think there's anyone at home,”’ 
said a big policeman, stopping by the 
group. 

“Constable,’'said Sir Robert, ‘we want to 
search tuis bourse at once,’ 

“Have you the key, sir?" 

“No; but—"’ 

Sir Robert and Uncle Wash., had a short 
colloquy with the nan, whose aspect rapid- 
ly becaine wonderfully chauged. 

“Tl was told t» keep an a on the place, 
gentiemeon,”’ hemaid. ‘You'd better come 
on to the station at once.”’ 

“You go, Sir Robert,” said Uncie Wash., 
pre oe “Auy backway Ww these bousesn, 
conmable 2" 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I'll do sentry till you come back, 
W hat, going to stay, iny dear 7" said Uncle 
Wash., quickly. “That's right.”’ 


For Judith bad slipped her hand through | 


his arin; and for the vext quarter of an hour 
they bad to stand and 


| gathering crowd of children. 


It wasa relief when their party came 
back —the constable reinforced by an in- 
spector and another of the force, who bore a 
bay, frou: which, after a few trials, he pro- 
duced a key which nade the door fly open, 
and they stood in the dark, evil-wmiling 
passage of the house. 

Bai as it was, it seeined a relief jto be out 
of sight of the little crowd gathering on the 
pavement, and lo keep them in check one 
of the police:nen was left outside, for sorme- 


one bad started the theory that there had | 
| been a murder at number nine; hence the 


spectators were augmenting fast. 

“I'm ‘bout sure be’s bee, officer,’’ said 
Unele Wash. ‘You've beard I've offered 
rewards to the man who finds him ?"’ 

“Oh, yeu, sir, we've heard about tie case, 


| but don’t be too sure,” replied the inspec- 
| lor. *Tom, open the first window you come 


to. No, not there; the people will be spik- 


in.”? 

They had entered what had once been a 
good dining-room, to find itshapbily furn- 
ished, and the remainsol a meal roughly 
spread upou the labie, 

The back rooin bad been used for a sicep- 
jog chainber,and here a window was thrown 
open ww adinit the air. 

Then there was an ante-chamber, and 
what bad beep a study—a dark Jittle room 
that bad once possessed 4 stained giass win- 
dow. 

“Nothing bere,” said the inspector. “Kus 
downstairs, and look at the Kitchens aud 
cellars, Toin.”’ P 

The constable opened bis bull'*eve Jan- 
tern, and went down with Uncie Wast.., 
and kitchens, cellars, and cuptuards were 
run through without result. 

“Just as well to carry your work al! be- 
fore you, sir,”’ said the inspector to Sir Ku- 
bert. “We should only have been thinking 
that perhaps they were downstairs while 
we were searching up !"’ 

The first floor bad a few articles of furni- 
ture of the cominonest, cheapest kind, and 
two of the rooins bad been also used as bed- 
rooms, Dut evidently tneant for temporary 
use,fur there were very few of the ordinary 
articles of use, 


Puese rovins were soon exainined, and 0 
was the second floor, for the three ¢ mime 
vere tareand ful ae sxnine former 
re | tearit tract st Liners. 
yvarrets now 4 { a) es 
sh A er iad me t ‘ r Wt 
‘ i Just ru ip, ‘I | daremay 
miy w (care to go up there 


Upon the party, for 
head came a feeble 


A dead sileuce fe)! 


knocking sound, 
“By Jingo! there’s some one, after ali,”’ j 


be stared at by a | 


atare 


half aarkened by an old blanket nailed 
| acrom the window; but there was light 
| enough for ber to see bim she sought,ghast- 
lly ty look upon, with his sunken, staring 
| eyes, stretched upon 4 paillasse on the floor 

holding Linmself up to gaze at bis rescuers, 

and then, as Judith rushed in, Ww fail back 

with a groan. ‘ 

Friends and officials stopped short inside 

| the room, as, with a wild ery, Judith threw 
| herwelt upor. her knees beside the ghastly- 
| looking prisoner, and raised his head to 
| bold it to ber breast. 
| “they've killed him !"' she cried, 
cle! A doctor! Quick !”’ 

Then, in alow, piteous tone, as she clasp- 
ed the attenuated fortn more closely & 
her— 

“Ob, Arthur! 


“Un- 


My love ; iny love !’ 





CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 





in?’ said Sheldrake. “I've a good 
inind to kill him.” 
*You've pretty well done it as it is,”’ 
“Poor wretch! it's too 


(‘87 hin! ishe ever going to give 


! 
i 
| 
; 


| growled Pannell. 
| bad.” 
| “Hadn't you better goand give informa- 
| tion to the police, or bas your wife done it 
|already ? She'ssoft enough on him.” 
“You leave her alone.” 
| “Dwave her alone? You'll get up some 
| morning and find her gone off with him.” 
“Took bere, Shell,” cried Pannell, in a 
voice full of suppressed passion, and with 
menace in his look, “I don’t want to hit out 
because when [dol hit hard, This makes 
three tines you've said that cowardly thing 
tome. Don't do it again.” 
“No, no; don’t, Shell!’ cried Mewburn. 
| *Dou't quarrel. Things are bad enough as 
itis, A tis horrible expense,and we shall 
fail, after all.”’ 

“Not we; I don’t fail in what I take up,”’ 
| said Sheldrake, fiercely. 

“You'll fail bere,’’said Pannell,“and I’m 
not going to have my wife stop in this cur- 
sed hole any longer.”’ 

“What are you going to do, then 7?" 

“I've taken rooms close by,where we can 
breathe.” 

“And what does Sarah say 7" sneered 
Sheldrake. 

“What I like in this case,’ growled Pan- 
nell. “I'm yiaster when I like to be, and 
I'iss taster now,.’’ 

“*Lar.’t she coming back, then ?”’ 

“No.” 

“And are you going to stay away, too?” 
| exclaimed Mewborn. 
| “Not likely, Nathan,’’ replied the big 


' 





fellow. “There, I'm going over to ber now. 

(ll be back about three, aud then you fel- 

lows can go out fora change. But, look 
| bere, Shell, you’ve gone far enough. I 
won't have that poor fellow ill-used any 
more.” 

Sheldrake did not speak till Pannell bad 
Jett the miserable sitting-room and the front 
door tad closed behind him, 

“Curse bin '!’’ he cried, “he’s getting too 
| overbearing. I planned alP this, didn’t J, 
Nathan 7?" 

“You did, Shell ; but you see you've fail- 
ed, and the expense ag 

“Ios alie! I've not failed,’ cried Shel- 
drake. **What's that ?"’ 

He turned white 43 a 


beard. 
“It's all right; it’s Jack,” suid Mewburn 


rising to answer the door,Sheldrake fullow- 
ing to Jisten, 

“I've come back to tell you, Nathan,” 
whispered Pannel:, “the place is wacehed— 
that same policeman Is here again.” 





joud knock was 





The three conlederates stood gazing at 
each other. 

“What'sto be done?” said Mewburn, 
dolefuily. 

*W hat’s to be done ?"’ cried Sheldrake, 
withasneer. ‘“Isthere no other spot in 
London but this? Be off, Jack, and don’t 
come back,”’ he cried, peremmptorily. “I'll 





cone to you at your lodgings. Where fare 
you ?”’ 

“Ninety-nine, Wiltnan Street.’’ 

“Right. Nathan and I will go and take | 
another piace. We'll get hin away froim | 
bere to-night. 


Pannell nodded and went ff, taking a 
round-about route to reach S lodyinys, for 
lear O| Dbelng t om 4 ‘ 
~ lrake and Mew 

le’s at the t t st ree 
whispered the latter.as S lrake was } 
ing the door. 

“Take it coolly !"" was the reply ; and, 


placing the key in bis pocket,the pair stroj|- 
ed off, i 





Three bours later, when they returned to 


Three boars Inter, whe saw a police ser- 


geant talking & one of bis nen at the door; 
and, aiter hesitating and feeling that they 
dare not risk it,the coniederate went slowly 


away. 
tts walking into the lion’s jaws, Na- 
than,” said Sheldrake, grimly. ‘Wait till 


it’s dark.”’ 
When night fell, firstone and then the 


other went back, but there was always a 
policemen there, and tuey dare not make 
their attempt that night 

The next day the surveillance was clone, 
for there was suspicion in the Scotland Yard 
mind that coining was carried on at this 
house in Mecklen Street; and, to make 
inatters worse tor the confederates, they 
found now they were watched as twell, and 
it needed ali their os to keep clear. 

‘To get Range away was like inviting the 
capture of the whole party, and Sheldrake 
was balf inad with rage. 


Three nights running he had engaged 
cabs in readiness to go up Ww the house, but 
the slightest u/vement in that direction re- 
sulted in the appearance of a constable ; 
and be stood at last staring at bis compan- 
jones, ready to coniess that it was 

inate. 

It was the evening of the fourth day that 
John Pannell) joined his wife in the little 
coflee-bouse that they bad inade their tem- 
porary home, the Wilinan Street lodgings 
having been deeined unsafe. 

“Look here, “A girl!’ be said, hoarsely, 
“| can't stand this any longer. Here's all 
I’ve got left. You take itand look after 
yournelt “4 

“What are you going to do, Jack ?’’ 

“To do? ‘by, that poor wretch is starv- 
ing W death in that attic, and I’m going to 
have him out and end ail this! 1 wanted 
to be square Shell and Nathan, but I’ve 
been cursing the whole business for several 
months.” 

“Yes; it bas been a bad affair,’’ said tne 
woman, gloomily. 

* *Bad* don't say it, ny girl. Now, look 
here; you know what this means, don’t 
you?" 

” She shook ber head. 

Well, I sual! either be taken by the 
lice or Swell will t a revolver bullet 
through my brains! So good-bye, old girl! 
You haven’t been so warin to ne asin the 
old days, but I've always been the same to 
you. Just think kindly of me if it comes 
the worst; and,as to breaking with Shell 
and Natban—there, it’s like murder to go 
on, and I can’t. rg) Al 

“Jack !"' she cried, wildly, as sne flung 
herself into bis arms, “you shan’t go! You 
shan’t leave ne! 1 baven’t been as kind to 

ou a8 J should, but I’m going to change, 
There—wy own busband once again.”’ 

“No,” he said, soitly, as be kissed her 
tenderly and tried to loosen her hoid; “I 
must do it. You wouldn't bave that poor 
fellow starve ty death ?’’ 

“No,” she replied ; **but it is not you who 
shall break faith. 1 wrote to bis people last 
night; aud, pour boy, be’s safe by now !” 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
YES. 
I; was Lady Faushaw who insisted upon 





going back to Helmtborpe. Sir Harry 

had opposed ber in his gentile, tender 
“way, but she was so firin that he vielded, 
and they returned after a couple of months’ 
travel on the continent in company with 
Sir Robert and Judith, who played the part 
of gusdes lo two Ainerican friends who did 
not require inuch persuasion to visit at the 
old Priory once again. 

A glorious afternoon, one of those rich, 
mneliow Septemnber days which made Uncle 
Wash. declare England was not 80 very bad 
after all. 

Hie was seated beneath one of the spread- 
ing trees with Sir Robert,who bad been en- 
joying lis afternoon bookah and had drop- 
ped asleep. 

There was no one looking, as the old 
Ainerican satisfied Limself, after a furtive 
iouk round and much listening, during 
which his large earstwitched in rather a 
wild animal fashion. 

Satisfied of this, he softly extricated a 
stee! box froin bis pocket, a knife from his 
vest, and,cutting off a piece of twist tobacco 





thrust it isto bis mouth. 

‘That's better,”’ he said, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, “That's the only thing I have 
again’ grand society--a inan can’t bave a 
honest chew. 

“And hastotake his pleasure like by 
stealth,’’ he addec’, after an enjoyable inter- 
_ “Ab! = they go — bless her. 
Makes a inan wish he was youn n 
Arthur Linooln Range.’’ . ee oe 

He needed re-naining, tor the gentleman 
—he would have disowned the ttle—who 
was by Judith Nesbitt’s side was very 
brown and toreign-looking with his closely- 
out hair, which came down in a pointabove 
his forehead, while beard and moustache 
were of the saine peculiar cut. 

They were deep in conversation, which 

asthey caine suddenly across Sir 

Harry aud Lady Fansbaw upon ove of the 
garden seats. 

Their approach was not heard, afid they 

did nt bear Sir Harry’s low, husky voice ; 





and it was as well,for he was speaking very 
earnestly. 

“No,” he was saying,“] will not hear one 
word trom you. Why should I, dear wife? 
You say you wouid contess. What is there 
bi emtess thatI do ot know? Are you 
ot happy 7” 

“Happy 7°’ she cried reproachfully. “Oh 

mind that I 
to the very 


es it 8 Always on inv 


id bumbie imysell to you 

1ust. 
“My wile buinbled ? No,” he said,softly. 

‘There, sweetheart, be at rest. You oould 

tell ine nothing I did not see for myself.’ 
“Harry !" sue wailed. 
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“Hush, dearest!” he whispered. “I 
awoke w it all that awful day when I saw 
the Lor I bad loved so well purified by 
death ; and then by degrees what seemed 
to be one tangle of horrors slowly grew 
plain aod straight. I saw the longand bit- 
ter struggle of the woman I had made my 
wife against temptation, burdened with a 
knowledge that would bave driven others 
mad. Wife,” he said, in slow and solemr 
tones, “George Carleigh is dead and with 


bim died the past.” 
- _ * * 


“And—ob ! I hardly like to talk about it, 
Arthur—it makes me jealous.” 

‘Then never a word will I speak again, I 
swear,” said Range, tenderly. 

“Ob ! but I must know, dear. I could not 
bear not to know. But you shouldn't have 
lettbem love you. Two women! On, 
Arthur ! how could you be so base?" 

‘Base 7” 

“No, lL don’t mean base,” cried Judith, 
hastily. ‘You ougft not to be so borribly 
bandsome, Jear.”’ 

“J don’t think it was my looks,” he said, 
laughing. ‘But there, let it on It’slike a 
vightmare,but I don’t iniud. I'd go through 
another year like that— I'd gothrough seven 
or even fourteen—like Jacob of old, t» win 
iny Rachel at last.’’ 

“Hush ! Arthur; don’t, pray don’t talk 
like that!” she whispered. “I must know 
about that dreadful, handsome woman, 
though. You didn’t ‘ove ber?” 

“No,” be said. “How could I when you 
robbed me of the power ?”’ 

“And—and while you were at that dread- 
ful house where I found you ?” 

“She was not so bitter and cruel there,” 
he said, speaking frankly. “She was re- 
pentant and sorry,1 aw sure, for what I was 
suflering.”’ 

“Ob ! Arthur, I don’t quite like that!” 

“But it moved ber to write toget me set 
free. Judith, darling, I had been three 
days, as I told you, without food, and I be- 
lieve ] should have died.” 

“Arthur !” she whispered; and she clung 
t» bis ari, 

“Well, you would have me tell you. 
Tiere now, let’s talk of something else.” 

‘But are you sure you never loved ther— 
a littie?’’ 

“Look in my eyes for the answer," he 
said. ‘Poor woman!’ he continued, after 
Judith had obeyed and utte a low, satis- 
fied sigh ; “I lieve she and her great 


7. 








My Marriage. 


BY 5. W., 








Osborne's father,and it was quite natural 

for the son to select ne as his agent on a 
certain little delicate mission of love toa 
inaiden lady, M‘ss Eleanor, the aunt and 
guardian of the object of bis affections, 
Miss Fanny Eastham. 

Now I had learned, in the course of the 

negAiatiors, that Fanny’s marriage de- 

upon ber relation’s cheice, and 
there was a will in which some thirty 
thousand pounds went to her, in case of 
ber niece not complying with its require 
ments. She bad besides, as I learned from 
a certain source, nearly as uch in ber own 
right. 

As thirty thousand pounds is a pleasant 
sum, and s0 Miss Eleanor was fair enough 
t look upon. 1 thought it nowise aunis, 
while attending to Henry’s affairs, to doa 
little love making op my own account. 
The result was the aunt and wyself were 
twarried by special license. 1 bad sent a 
telegrais to young Osborne, informing bim 
of how things stood, and bidding bim come 
on. 

He did so, and we had a somewhat 
stormy scene together. After a time he 


“Be gcod enough to answer a few ques 
tions I am going to put to you. They are 
important. What was your object in marry- 
ing this lady ?”’ 

*] was not going to stand this. To usea 
vulgar but expressive phrase, ‘‘all the fat 
would be in the fire’’ if I allowed bim to 
go on. 

“Sir, your question is an insult! Look 
atmy wile! I wonder how you dare utter 
such words iu her presence! Come, Elea- 
nor, my dear; it is not fit that vou should 
lssten any longer to this insolent bov! We 
will leave bin, since be seems incapable of 
taking his own disiuissal.’’ 

I took my wife by the arm, and made for 
the door ; but Osborne stwupped me. 

“Not so fast, Sharpe; we will have this 
matter settled before | lose sight of you. 
Since you refuse to answer tny last question, 
I will put another to you. I know you 
pretty well, and can forin inv own estimate 
as tw your motive in asking this lady to 
inarry you. Now,this is inv next question : 


| oatorne' aes and triend of Henry 





faithful St. Bernard dog of a husband stood 
between me and that scoundrel Sbeldrake | 
inany atime. The fellow was like a disap- | 
pointed fiend at last.’’ | 

“Oh, Arthur, dear, you should have given 
up and paid thein !”’ 

“I would it I bad known what I know 
now,” he said, tenderly ; “but { was fur- 
jvus and inad.” 

“No, no; not mad, dear !”’ 

“Not mad as some people call madness,’’ 
he said, smiling ; ‘*but there, I fought them 
obstinately, and I won.’’ 

“And won'tthey be punished, dear?”’ 

“*No,’’ be said, grimly. “If I bad them 
hunted down I should have to punish Jobn 
Pannell and his wife, and I don’t want tw 
do that.”’ 

He spoke so sternly that Judith watched 
hiu curiously for a few ininutes, 

“Now tell ine about iny other riva. !’’ she 
cried, merrily. 

“What! poor Jane?” be said, laughing. 
“Poor lass! She was out walking with tbat | 
man the butcher, who tried to help me, and | 
as 800n as she saw me she burst out crying, | 
and hoped I wouldn’t be avgry with ber, | 





because she said she’d promised to marry 
Isaac !"’ 

“And were you very angry?” said Judith 
archily. 

“Terribly,” he said, oe Hy & “I’ve told | 
Inaac to get hiinself as good a business as he | 
can buy in London, aud that there’s the | 
inoney when—oh! | hate tw talk about | 
inoney, Judith. Tell me. When is it w 
be ?’’ 

“I don’t know,” said Judith. ‘Alice will 
settie that. You inen are 30 stupidly im- | 
patient.” 

“Impatient ?’*he whispered. ‘Judy, dar- | 
ling, aay ‘Yes’ for a month from now, or I 


shail go inad indeed !’’ y 


‘The dressing-bell at last !’’ cried Sir Re- 
bert, starting frown bis nap. “Hallo! Look 
at that, Washington Range, my fine feliow. 
eSe —_ iny little brigadier has conquered 
year ae y boy! How happy the gipsy 
voks 1’ 


The fact wasthat Judith had just said 
** Yeu 1”? 
(THE END.] 


—— 
CANALS AND Ronee LENOTHs.—The 
Imperial Canal of China is over 1,000 miles 


long. In the year 1681’ was completec the 
greatest undertaking of the kind in Europe 
—the canal of Lan or the Canal du 
Midi, to connect the Atiantic with the 
Mediterranean. Its length is 148 miles; 
has more than 100 locks, and about 5 
ayaeducts, and in its highest part it is no 
jess than 600 feet above the sea; it is navig- 
able tor veasels of upward of 100 tons. 

The largest ship canal in Europe is the 
great North Holland Canal, completed in 
1825. It is 124 ft. wide at the water surface, | 
41 ft. wide at the bottom, and has a depth of 
20 ft. ; it extends froin Aimsterdain to the 
Heider—51 miles. The Caledonian Cazal 
in Seotland has a total length of # miles, 





including 3 lakes. self at a loss. 


The Erie Canal is 1501; miles long; the 

» Canal, Cleveland tw 
be Miamiand Erie, Cincinnati to Toled 
91; the Wabash and Erie, Evansville to 
tue Olio line, 374. The Suez Canal is @ ft. 
4 in. deep, 72 it.5in. wide atthe bottom, 
329 ft. wide at water surface, and eighty 
miles long. 





‘that you sheuuld bave married ine for my 


occasions. 


Portsinouth, 332 eat down lw 


j Eleasor.”’ 


Did you go to Somerset House before you 
caine down here ?”’ 

“What the deuce does that matter to 
you 7° I retorted. 

“Did you read Mr. Benjamin Easthatn’s 
will, in whieh he bequeaths twenty-five 
thousand t» his sister ?”’ 

I decline to answer tbat question,’”’ I re- 
plied, angrily, forl feitI was being put 
into 4 corner. 

My wife let go my arin and looked ques- 
tioningly atime. 

“Which means that you did read the will. 
Good! But did you read the codicil ?’’ 

“Curse the cudicil !" I exclaimed, with 
all the beartiness imaginable. 

My wite gave another siriek ; but we 
were both too excited to take any notice of 
ber. 

“Because if-you had, you would have | 
seen that in it the bequest to the testatur's 
sister is revoked, and the twent’-five thous- 
and pounds bestowed upon her niece, Miss — 
Frances Kastham, in consequence of Miss | 
Easthain'’s determined opposition to her | 
brother’s marriage.” 

When I came t twnyself—which was not 
for some moments after—I found inyselt 
sitting on the fluor, aud Henry staading | 
overme. My wife was sobbing ina ¢hair | 
near by ; but 1 didn’t care two straws about 
ber feelings ; | was the lacerated party, the | 
untlortunate and deceived one. 

“Ou, grect Heavens!’ I cried, “I've gone 
and inade a pretty mesa of it now! Who 
was to think that 4 paltry sheet of paper at 
the end of a will could mean 80 much? 
Contound it, if I'd only read it in time !”’ 

I looked vinaict vely atiny wite, whose | 
sobs broke out anew at ny words. 

“Come, Sharpe,’’ said Osborne, “get up 
and behave yourseli. Yuu've more to hear 
“Ob, Luke, Luke !’’ cried ny mourning 
bride, “to think, after all you have told me 


money !"” 

This was wore than I covld bear;I looked 
at the now wrinkled, wizened old tuaid, 
as if I could strangle Ler with pleasure. | 
This may have been extreme in ime, but 
iny situation must plead my excuse. 

“Confound it, madain!’’ J cried, as I 
struggled to iny feet; ‘you don’t suppose a 
man would marry you for anything else, — 
do you? It you'll look inthe glass——"’ 

J was not allowed to finish my sentence. 
I went bounding across the room like a 
ball from a sheket-bat. I had never re- 
ceived so violent a kick before. 

As there are & be no secrets on my side, 
dear reader, | way as weil admit that I had 
inade acquaintance in that manner with 
shoe-leather ou one or two previous | 


I think my wife went into hysterics. 
When I picked myself up, Osborne tovk 


hold of my collar. 
“Now,” said be, “you infernal scoundrel, 


| what have you tosay for yoursell ?” 


At that moment I had nothing to aay. In 


such 4 position, the uivst fluent of orators, 
even the Prewier binumelt, might find him- 


So I said nothing. 
But when be iet go my eoat-collar.and I 
review the pusition I recovered 
waell accor) €f igh. I ngs were 7 
Jesperate I could st retreat, if net w 
yor, at least witu booty. I turned to m 
wile. 


‘] wish to make a few rowarks, ny dear 


ing while you were carrying on your scoun- 


| on. 


. Sharpe,’ 


; door in safety. 


\that night I 





A stifled sob was her only y- 

“At this stage of affairs,"’ continued, 
gaining conG.jence as I went on, “it will be 
needless for me to remark that we have en- 
tered into a holy bond of matrimony under 
a misconception,» I may call it. Perhaps 
that inisoonception was mutual; perbaps 
you were under the unupression that I am a 
man of considerable ineans. Now, above 
all things, I scorn deceit" (here a sob from 
my wile), “and hate underhbanded ways."’ 
(aoe liar!’ from Osborne; but 

considerately let ii pass). **Theretore, I 
may as well tell you frankly I bave nota 
penny in the worid.” 

“Ob! how are we to live?” cried my 
wife. “I hava only three hundred left.” 

The very thing I wanted to know. 

How are we Ww live? 

“Excellently well apart—infefnally il! 
together. My dear Eleanor, I feel that it is 
my duty t wimit that our young triend is 
right as to the cause of my seeking a 
union with you. I contess I was actuated 
by an unworthy but notencommon mouve 
—that desire of riches which ‘s the rout of 
all evil.” 

More sobs froin iny wite. 

“You're on the high road to a thrashing!” 
said Osborne, significantly. 

But I k sew just bowdar I could go, 

“This being adimitted, my dear Eleanor, 
the discussion of our future is simplified at 
ones. You agree with ime that we are best 
apart ?"’ 

“Yes—ob, yes!" sobbed Eleanor. 

“Then int case we can easily arrange 
matters. You” have an income of three 
hundred a year. Let us divide it.” 

. “And will you then never interfere witu 
ine again 7” 

“Never; you inay depend upon me. You 
inust see, my dear Eleanor, that in making 
this offer I ain actuated solely by a demre 
for your welfare, tor unless this incowe bas 
been secured strictly to yourself, it passes 
to me upon your marriage.” 

“T suppose so,"’ said she. 

(Not secured, then ; just what I wanted 
to know.) 

“Justa. Now Ibave nowish » be hard 
upon you in any way. I hxve no desire to 
appropriate the whole of your little income; 
far from it. I will allow you toretain one 
hundred pounds per annum, a sum on 
which, I believe, many excellent maiden 
ladies of advanced age lead a very comtor- 
table existence, and will nyself endeavor 
to manage as best I cau on the pittance of 
two hundred, wuich is all that will be 
left.” . 

I think, myself, thatthis was a very gen- 
erous offer ; but then Iam, as I observed 
before, one of the inust vopen-banded of 
nen. 

**Is it a bargain ?’’ I asked. 

*Yes—oh, yes !"’ she cried, without look- 
ing nezr me. ‘Take the two hundred— 
anything—elil if you will—only never come 
near ine in 1” 

What a fool [ was not to have tried for 
two hundred ani fifty! That was my first 
thought. 

But my troubles were notover, Osborne, 
who was standing at the door, holding 
whispered consultations with Fanny, who 
was still outside, turned at ny wife's 
words. 

“Do not distress yourself, madam ; the 
seoundrel”’ (this to me, his father’s old 
friend!) ‘shall not give you inuch trouble.”’ 

Then be turued to me, 

“You remember where I have been stay- 











drelly manceuvres here? You remember 
it was at Cannes 7?"’ 

I declined to notice his remark. He went 

“[ met therd a lady, an English woman, 
leading a very retired life, and resiving at 
Cannes with ber daugiiter. This lagy’s 
name is Mrs. Balham. Do you recognise 
si 

I felt a cold shudder pass all over ine. 
My mother-in-law! 

“Her dangbter’s married name is 
continued he, while at each word 
he spoke tuv hopes vanished, and the only 
thing I thought of was how Ww reach the 
“She married some nine 
Her husband was a scoundrel, 


vears ag”. 


Luke Sharpe by name, who first proved | 
Mrs. | 
| Balham saw ine aidress aletter to you, and 
| go the whole truth came out. 


false to ber, and then deserted her. 


That was the 
reason of my burried journey bome, and 
my telegram of yesterday. I wished, if 
possible, to prevent your committing the 
crime of which you now are guilty—that of 
bigamy!” 

There was a wild shriek, I did not stopt» 
see whence it came, but made a wild dash 
at the duor. I fled down-stairs, locked miy- 
self inte iy rooms, packed my portinan- 
teaus, and left the house. 

It was tow late for me to reach London 
bad t sleep at a hotel. 
When I presented mnyself at my lodgings, 
I found Mrs. Brown iu the passage, arins 
akinibo, barring my eutrance, with a copy 
of tbe Times in ber hand. 

She tad seen the notice of ny marriage 
inthe paper. I had sent it by telegrain, 
and bad forgotten all about having done so, 

I turned and fled. She had solid all the 
goods I left with her in discharge of my 


. . 
Scientific and Useful. 

O1. CLoTn.—Oil cloth may be Am 
bright when almost worn out if after 
ing it, you take a flannel cloth and dip «a 
corner if it in kerosene, and rub the oil 
cloth with it. Of course a very little oil goes 
a great way and care mnust be taken not to 
use too much. 

STAMMERING.—A writer in an English 
journal! says that any one may be cured of 
stammering by simply making au audible 
nete in expiration before each word. Stam- 
merers cap sing as easily as other persons, 
An eminent teacher, who made a large 
fortune by curing stammering,simply made 
his pupils say “her” before each word be- 
ginning with a consonant. 

Parern Woop. —One of the newest appli- 
cations or paper is as a substitute for wood 
in blocks or wherever a kuife is used 
in a mechanical cutter. It is also applied 
t» blocks for shoe-cutting and cigar-making 
and for the cutting-blocks of envelope-cut- 
ters, one outlasting a dozen of the formerly 
used wooden blocks, In its manufacture 
sheetsof pages are compressed by enormous 
force inw block or bars. 

ComM™MoN StoNES.—Select some of the 
flattest and sinoothest stones to be found 
and rub one side all over with beeswax. 
Make this surface quite level by scraping 
with the edge ofa knife. When it is dry 
and firm nt landscapes or picturesque- 
looking foreign figures on thein in oils, and 
afterwards bring up the colors by varnish- 
ing. These painted flints can be used for 
door stones, letter weights, &. It is, of 
course, necessary that the stone should bea 
good shape and flat. 

FakEsS.—A new contrivance for receiving 
fares has been introduced in astreet railway 
car in Baltimore. It consists of two brass 
rods connected with the fare-box at the 
front of tbe car, and extending along the 
sidesofthe car to the rear. At intervals 
along these rods are diminutive fare-boxes, 
into which passengers drop their nickels 
without leaving their seats. The fare thus 
deposited drops into a groove in the rod, 
which is sufficientiy inclined to give the 
coin an impetus that sends it rolling down 
into the fare-box into the front of the car. 

Evectaic Cou riing.—A South Carolina 
genius claims to have invented a perfect 
system of car coupling by electricity. U 
on a recent trial a freight train was cut in 
four pieces and again coupled up without 
the aid of any person except the conductor, 
who did the entire work from the rear 
car. The invention, if successfully intro- 
duced, will save many hundreds of lives 
aunually. 

_ OOF l/s ——. 


£ arm and barden. 


FRroos.—A gool authority thinks a profit 
can be derived from marshy lands by frogs, 
He claims that they would destroy many 
insects, while in some markets the frogs are 
salable at gexnl prices. 

Insects.—Inusects will now multipl 
very rapidly, and only vigorous work will 
keep them both. Encourage the birds, 
use plenty of Paris green kill all moths 
possible and examine carefully for the pests 
‘daily. 

Fites.—To keep flies from the stable, 
suspend cotton waste, pieces of tow, a 
sponge, oOrany Other alworbant material, 
and keep it moist with common carboRe 
acid, which is very cheap by the gallon,and 
the odor of which is wholesome, 

THe Cow.—Shvuld a cow always be 
inilked by the same person? An English 
writer says no; or, give his own words: 
“On no account, if it can possibly be helped 
ought one man constantly to milk the same 
cow. If he does it often happens that the 
cow becomes atacbed to hiin, and if any- 
thing cecurs that he is away there is fre- 
quently quite a seene in consequence. Ifa 
cow shows partiality for any one he should 
milk ber as little as prmssible.’’ 
INsnets.—Dark colored, very strong tea 
is destructive to aphides, thrips and ‘twit- 
ter,”’ but harmless to seales, red spiders and 
mnealy bugs Tobacco stems, commonly 
known as “factory trash,’ may pe obtained 
atacenta pound at any cigar mnanufactory. 
Half fill a pail with stems and fill up over 
them with Yoiling water. A pint or quart 
of tos liquid in a ean of water will be about 
right. Tobacco stems spread under the 
plants, either out-of-doors or in the house, 
are effectual in keeping off thrips and 
aphides. 

Fexces.—There is nothing more charm- 
ing about a farm than clean fence rows, and 
the farmer who cultivates his crop well is 
very sure to wage war on the unsightly 
banks of weets and grass that grow along 
the margins of the fields Besides being 
unsightly, this growth robs the adjacent 
crop growth of necessary nutriment, and 
more than enough fruitage is lost in conse- 
quence of it than would pay for the work of 
destrection and clearing. Besides, the re- 
moval of growth along the fence rows pro- 
longs the existence of the fence. The work 
saves labor and makes profit. 
PLANTS.—Always keep your plants free 








dein. 

Thw happened one short week ago. | 
Sinee then I bave been wandering about 
town, in daily dread of arrest, I dare not 
myself anywhere. I dare not even 


sinew 
write lo Osborne and ask hiin to do his best 
ave estranged every rie iI hav 
* ie A gy band D 
” SA sx } wor r SOar pe 
—_ e _— 
NEVER fret; it will only shorten your 
days. | 


of insects. Green-fly is the most trouble 


some. Hand-picking or sy ringing Swill do 

this One eflectual plan is tw put the 

aft: i plants ina me box, smoke into it 

till full, ke ny the box close for half an 

hour “wr ve r Water ( (rhead afler 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 12, 1885. 


Parity, Progress, tease and emmanence are 
conspicuously ineffaceable features written by the 
fluger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thousands who have drawn many of their 
noblest thought«eand much of their aweetest enjoy- 
ment from ite familiar columns, in the two genera- 
tions covering its history, renewed assurances of de- 
Votion to thelr gratification and improvement are sa- 
perfuous, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST exists 


solely to serve the best Interests and promote the 


truest pleasures of its patrons and readers, It hopes 
te constantly deserve the unswerving approval of Its 
It aspiresto no 


great army of old and new friends, 


higher ambition, To accomplish this, nothing shall 
The best productions of the noblest 


fil ite columns, 


Impede the way. 
thinkers and the finest writers will 
aod the unwearted energies of the most careful edit- 
ote shall be continuously devoted to ite preparation, 
Nothing Impure or debasing will be permitted to de- 
fle ite pages hor make them an unworthy Visiter to 


anyhbome. The most Graphic Narrations, Lnetruct- 
Important 
graphical besays, Best Historical 
Descriptions, Latest Scientific Dincoveries, and other 


attractive features adapted to Pvery 


ive Shetches, Fascinating Btorles, 


Striking Events, 


portion of the 
willappear from week to week, while 
Fashion 


[he maintained at the highest possl- 


family circle, 


the Phomestic, Social and Correspondence 


Departments wil 


ble standard of excellence Ita sole aim is to furnish 


ite subscribers with an economical and never-falling 


supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 
as necessary to their existence as the air they breathe. 
While aliken 
memory etretch far back In the history of 


threads In the web of 


Puk SAaT- 


myriads of 


TRDAY EVENING Post, never rest on past 


but heep fully abreast of all genuine pros- 


laurels, 


aress in the spirit of the age in which the present 


generation lives, Lt earnestly seeks and highly ap- 
preciates the favor and friendship of the pure and 
good everywhere, but desires no aMliation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


one vear, @l in advance, 
Three 


One regular eopy, Yy mall 


postage free Bix months, §1 months trial 


tip or thew subserthers exctusively, SO cents, 
Subscriptions may begin or terininate with 
any number Special confidential club rates te 


and others desiring to work actively for 
and commtisstous will be made 


Prostoaster 
eulbscriptions known 
only on dircet application to the 
bv mail or in person, No remittances credited until 


Patrons should address all commu- 


publication offlee 


® tually received, 
usual business 
salely and 
correspond. 


and exercise the 

precautions in transmitting funds 
promptly. Always enclose postage for 
ence requiring eeparate reply, 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All a:ivertisements are received aubsect te ap- 
preval, Nothing thatthe management 
inappropriate or unworthy will be taken at any price. 
Ordinary agate lines, 4) cents each insertion, Spe- 
cial notices, Moents per ine, 

Publisher's personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted line Fverything under this head must have 
the individual examination and verification of the 
managing director or his authorized representatives 


tications plainiv, 


tolnsure response, 


nay deem 


counted tine, 


befare publication, 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeciphia, Pa. 
im St. 


Publication OMce, 726 Sans 





love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

The natural propensity of the opposite 
sexes to mate, cither wisely or unwisely, 
has caused much disturbance and anxiety 
from time immemorial. Although no thrill 
ing romances are preserved, relating full 
details of ‘‘wooing and winning’’ in pri- 
meval days, yet there must have been great 
ardor exercised in courtship before the 
freshness of the race became tempered and 
softened by the requirements of civiliza- 
tion. The era of elopements seems not to 
have until after the human 
family was ‘‘confounded”’ at the Tower of 
Babel and divided into different sections, 
which awakened the latent desire for things 
ordinarily beyond reach, in the ever restless 
minds of youthful swains. Had the Lord 
God made Adam's fate depend on abstain- 
ing trom admiration for,or wooing of, Eve, 
after she was brought before him, and he 
had pronounced her ‘‘good,’’ the conse- 
quences might have been even more disas- 
trous than they subsequently proved to be 
in partaking of the forbidden truit. Regi 
ments of angels with 
fire’’ would probably have been required to 
guard transgressor Adam, so as to re- 
strain him from seeking the society of the 


commenced 


attractive Eve. Such a course was not pur 
1, however, and we may, theretore 
equita er that the conduct of Adam 
} Ss! rt " 
’ 4 “ 
} t ‘ renera I riety I matrimonia 


sul the ¢g I | | 
alliances does not justily the Increasing fre 
quency of ‘‘elopements,’’ or thoug 
union of young people who recklessly do 


htless 


Hio- | 


[roomy in haste, that, in the majority of in- 
stances, they have abundant opportunity to 
repent of at leisure. Inventive ingenuity 
to circumvent the restraints of interested 
friends, in order to possess the object of 
one’s supposed affection, may temporarily 
| create the rainbow hues ot romance, but 
| these svon turn to the blackness of despair, 
by an unwise choice or an improper union. 
Defiance of bolts, bars and locks, under the 
impulse of youthful love, may seem to dis- 
play courage and devotion, but people, like 
the elements, all drift towards a natural 
level, where similar tastes and congenial 
qualities mingle and mate in circles of their 
own. Romantic maidens, whose unsoplis- 
ticated knowledge of human nature causes 
them to secretly listen to the persuasive 
talk of lovers whom the mature judgment 
of their parents and best friends deems un- 
suitable fur life companionship, trifle with 
results that are quite as serious as the ‘‘for 
bidden fruit’ that wrought such diretul 
consequences in the ecase of our first pa- 
‘rents. Oil and water cannot mix. The 
crystal water of the pure mountain spring 
flowing into the muddy pool, becomes itself 
impure. The refined tasies and cultivated 
intellect of a well bred youog lady cannot 
harmonize with the coarse nature and per 
/haps base instincts of her father’s ‘‘coach.- 
** no matter how superb his physique 
The lover who can trans 





man, 
| in shining livery. 
plant his sweetheart into surroundings es- 
sentially diflerent from those to which she 
is accustomed rightfully, subjects himself to 
serious criticism. Although locks and bars 
may not be the most effectual cure for mis 
directed love, would it not be supremely 
sensible for those whose conduct requires 
them, to ponder well before reaching such 


a climax? 
— — COS 


Good Patriotic Charities. 
The noise and attention which the Bar- 
tholdi Pedestal is creating, especially in the 
Atlantic coast Middle States, is, for the 





Reading notices, @l per | 


‘flaming swords of | 


time, the popular pateotic charity, and 
seems about culminating in success. After 
much lethargy and indiflerence, the popu- 
lar sentiment has been aroused by a combi- 
nation of influences, and the generous gift 
of one appreciative arustic French friend 
will soon stand upon an appropriate foun- 
dation, to enlighten the world concerning 
| the wonderful benefits which Liberty has 
conferred upon our great notion. This 
will add another way mark to the accumu 
lating monuments that are rapidly wulti- 
plying with every decade, and enlarge the 
historic web of visible tokens which remind 


| new generations of the glorious heritages 
/ they possess. The location of the Bar- 


tholdi statue at the metropolitan centre of 
commerce is most appropriate, and it must 

be a very petty jealousy, indeed, that could 
seriously criticise this point. There is noth 
‘ing, however, beyond the pretty, artistic 
| sentiment and reciprocal appreciation of a 
generous donor, to awaken deep teeling on 
the subject, or justify the semi sneers 
against non-contributors, which those 
have actively pushed the collection so freely 
indulge in. Itjsa good thing to have pop 
| ular attention often directed towards, 
materially interested in, patriotic 
ments and reminders of the benefits we en- 
joy. Indeed, we thoroughly believe 
occasions which call out the keen intellee 
tual powers of such gentlemen as Mr. Ev 
arts and Mayor Grace, of New York, and 
are supported by a superabundant overtlow 
of universal good-will, as was the case at 
the recent reception of Bartholdi’s Statue, 
in New York harbor, are greatly beneficial 
in any case. With all our patriotic love, 
however, we cannot think that a sensa- 
tional, impure and disreputable paper will 


who 


and 
move 


_succeed in hoodwinking the respectable 
| public as toits true character, nor in in- 
directly gaining permanent patronage, 


which is undoubtedly its real motive. If it 
_ has any sincere love for Liberty, or its rep- 
resentative Statue, let it commence by 
making its columns clean and respectable, 
and thus help to lay the actual foundations 


of liberty in the lives and hearts of the peo- 





ple. Passing the hat for a worthy char 
ity can never make a gentleman of a 
rowdy, nor an honest man of a thief, al 
the funds thus raised and 

1 i T 

irseiv ft pap r.W P| 

climb still higher o the 4 
loubtful fame, by ‘Vecturing’’ for the bens 


fit of this object, seems to have subsided on 


j the first one or two attempts, while 


that | 


EVENING POST. 


7 
onto character attevel still less 
success in his endeavor to attach his name 
and occupation to the patriotic charity kite. 
There is much cohsolation in the fact that 
every rivulet does something to swell the 
stream of aggregate donations which will 
finally accomplish the great object of plac- 
ing the Statue on a permanent foundation, 
no matter whether their waters begin in 
clear or muddy sources. 
_——— > 

Tne truly honorable man takes pains to 
remain ignorant of things that concern him 
not. He turns aside from the confidentiai 
gossip, glances away from the open desk, 
shuns the place where a whisper is audible, 
with just as much care as he would use to 
avoid profiting by a mistake in his change. 
Ils curiosity does not crave the knowledge 
of such matters. It has the whole wide 
world tor its area, and seeks its satisfaction 
in more wholesome directions. After a”, 
the ‘ntormation to which we have no right 
is the smallest, and poorest, and least valu- 
able to us of any that we can obtain. Let 
us cultivate a worthy curiosity en subjects 
that shall enlarge our minds, deepen our 
feelings, and strengther our purposes, and 
we shall shrink from that ignoble inquis- 
itiveness that revels in dishonest gains. 





Ir is a no less fatal error to despise labor, 
than to value 
always in 


when regulated by intellect, 
it for its own sake. We are 
these days trying to separate the two; we 
want one man tobe always working, and 
we call one a gentleman, and the other an 
operative; whereas the workman ought 
often to be thinking, and the thinker often 
to be working, and both should be gentle- 
men in the best sense. As it is, we make 
both ungentle, the one envying, the other 
despising, his brother, and the mass of so- 
ciety is made up of morbid thinkers and 
miserable workers. Now, it is only by 
labor that theught can be made happy ; 
and the profession should be liberal, and 
there should be less pride felt in peculiarity 
of employment, and more in excellence of 
achievement. 





THERE is a meanness which will grovel 
low in the dust tor gain ; and there is also 
a pride that will not bend gracefully to re- 
ceive a favor. There are people who dread 
to be under an obligation, and cannot rest 
until they think they have repaid it. Yet is 
it not one kind of selfishness that withholds 
trom a triend the pleasure of giving? True 
generosity istreer and broader than this ; 
it accepts with gratitude what is offered in 
kindness, while it stands ever ready to be- 
stow what is possible upon those who may 
mistake to think that 
Quite as 
and as pleasingly, is it shown by re- 
ceiving ina glad and grateful manner the 
kKindnesses offered by others. 


need it. [tis a great 
kindness consists only in giving. 


often, 





Just as any weak organ of the body may 
be improved by exercise and culture,so may 
the memory. One method of cultivating 
the memory is to see to it that the impres- 
sions received are properly and truly reg- 
istered and repeated until they become fa- 
miliar and, so to speak, a part of the brain- 
structure. Another is to be careful and not 
| register impressions which are valueless, 
; and thus lumber up the mind with useless 
trash, but to judiciously forget what is not 
essential. Forgettulness is essential to re- 
membering. We do not store up the un- 
sound truit, but cast it away as soon as we 
can; and so we should cast away the use- 
less ideas that come and goin our active life. 








ALL real progress is slow. Sudden jerks 
give a backward impetus, and but little 
eventual gain. The lessons léarned in 
youth, and seemingly forgotten, bear fruit 
in maturity. The struggles to do right that 
seem so hard and so often ineftective, are 
steadily leading to the state where right- 
doing is a pleasure. The efforts we make 
for any worthy object may not seem suc. 
cessful to day or to-morrow, but they are a 





» 
| part of the grand work that is going on 
| Slowly but surely, and no one of: them can 
| we afford to lose 

H rse with eT we sho | 
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greeably pease, as well as innocently flat 


te r, in aflording them the 


Opportunity to 
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The World’s Happenings. 


A New York man has invented a cast- 
iron buttonhole. 

For nearly 70 years a resident of Welles- 
ley, Mass., has sung in a choir in that town. 


Cincinnati thieves steal cartloads of turt 
from the most conspicuous parts of the cemeteries, 


A wealthy Washington lawyer recently 
put up a magnificent new house with the stable in the 
cellar. 

There is no legal tender in China, and 
silver is the noney metal of that country, passing by 
weight. 

A woran in New Brunswick, N. J., the 
mother of two sets of twins, last week gave birth to 
triplets. 

A tarmer was robbed on the way to his 
home in Rehoboth, R. 1., recently, even his false 
teeth being taken, 

A couple aged seventffive and seventy- 
two years respectively, were married near Clarks- 
dale, La., recently. 


A nervous young woman has developed 
into an Insane patient while undér the ‘*faith cure'' 
treatment in Chicago, 


A divorce is wanted by a 325-pound Wa- 
terbury, Conn,, man, on the ground that his wife 
beats him with stove-lids and lifters, 


The turnishing of coffins to its members 
at greatly reduced prices is said to be the object on'.s 
society recently formed in Memphis, 


A brass band has been organized by the 
colored boys of Jonesville, Ga., and named the 
“Cleveland Band, ** in honor of the President, 


The President ig reported to have sent a 
silk necktie toa Virginia young lady who wanted 
sumething worn by him to putin a crazy quilt, 


A 1ing was stolen from a jewelry store 
in Sanford, Fla., recently, and, after some search, 
was found to have been taken by a pet squirrel, 


A patriotic Frenchman, who recently 
died, directed in his will that the sum of $5,000 shouid 
be given to the ‘wounded in the next war with Ger- 
many." 

There are in England 347 female smiths 
who actually swing heavy hammers, and 9,138 wo- 
men employed in nail-making, who make nails for 
horse-shoes, 


Experienced lumbermen have always 
held that timber @ut In th® spring was not durable for 
building purposes. Recent scientific investigations, 
it is stated, sustain this behef, 


Mrs. R. W. Davie, of Lexington, Ga., 
mourns the loss of a dog that for many years hae de- 
voted himself to the task of hatching out and caring 
for successive broods of chickens, 


On a recent Sabbath a clergyman at Bath, 
Me., celebrated his 45th anniversary as pastor of a 
local church, Not one of the congregation who lis- 
tened to his first serinon was present, 


Itis all the fashion in New York to dine 
and sup in the gardens on the roofs of hotels and res- 
taurants, and folks up-town, where it is possible, take 
their meals in their gardens or on their piazzas. 


A wagon-load of hay has been carried up 
to the cornice of a Congregational Church, at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, by English sparrows, which 
have been engaged in the task for the last nine or ten 
years, 

One Upton was lately arrested in Tennes- 
see for highway robbery. He was taken to Knox- 
ville the next day, tried, convicted, and @# hours af- 
ter his crime he was in prison, with a 13 years’ sen- 
tence to serve, 

A St. Louis clergyman finds that on a re- 
cent Sunday in that city 10,000 people went tochurch, 
while 40,000 went to Buffalo Bill’s show, 20,000 to base 
ball games, 20,000 to beer gardens, and 5,000 to hear 
Bob Ingersoll. 


Five generations of one family, from a 
patriarch one hundred years old down to the great- 
xreat-grand-daughier, aged three years, were recent- 
ly represented in a photograph taken by an Indian- 
apolis photographer. 


The bruised pulp of encalyptus leaves, 
which he had been tn the habit of applying to lds 
very bald head for the cure of headache, has brought 
oul a new and abundant crop of heir ou the head of a 
California physician, 


The bride’s two great-grand-daughters 
and the groom’s grandson acted as bridesmaids and 
gcroomsinan ata wedding in Surrey, not lung ao, 
groom and bride being eighty-seven and eighty -four 
years old respectively. 


An author whose book has just been pub- 
lished in England states that the subject of kissing is 
mentioned no fewer than fifty tlines in the Bible, and 
sets himself to prove that kissing, to be scriptural, 
must be between members of the same sex. 


Shelbyville, Ill., imposes a license of 
$1,000 on saloons. Asa result, She year has been un- 
usually {ree from crime, and the people have been 
convinced of the efficacy of high license in repress- 
ing and almost extinguishing the evils of the liquor 
traffic. 


Recently a government transport, with a 
full crew, many wounded soldiers and valuable 
horses, was kept waiting in Suez harbor three full 
days fora mule which somebody or other had pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria, and without which the 
ship had orders not to sail. 


Little eight-year old Kitty Stephens, of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, was buried, the other 
day,in accordance with the provisions of her ‘‘will, *’ 
in white, with her doll, dressed in white, in her 
arms, the casket, flowers, hearse and horses being 
white acting as pall- 





earers, 


When Queen Victoria’s guests are bidden 
* at Windsor Castle, they much of 
r Maijest “ seliom makes her appearance be- 
meal a few words of conver 
but sh 
and is no 
and 


donot see 


er A fter that 
be had with the sovereign, 
»her private apartments, 
She isagrceat stickler for etiquette, 
insists upon ladies wearing much lower dresses than 
would otherwise be customary among the fair sex 
who are not the possessors of plump shoulders. 


sation may pres- 
ently retirest 


more seen. 
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PANSLES. 
BY J. CHAMBERS. 


Velvety royal-robed pansies, 
Glmmering told on fold 

Of lilac and peasi and crimson, 
Azure and parple and gold, 


How can I tell your beauties ? 
How shall my soul indite 

The thoughts that awake within me 
Of passionless pare delight ¥ 


Lilies and beautiful roses, 
Columbines stately and tail, 

Fuchsias with gorgeous blossoms, 
Geraniums brighter thaa all, 


Hollyhocks proud of their splendor, 
Sunflowers crested with gold, 

Lovely sweet-peas thatare reaching 
For something to cling to and hold, 


Fragrant and faithful verbena, 
Forget-me-not tender and small, 

Gentian, the flower of the mountain— 
Sweet are the dreams ye recall ! 


But the purple and golden-cyed pansies 
I love with a love sodeep, - 

I would have them to blossom above me 
When | lie in the grave asleep ! 


Lady Betty. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 

















yO you are going to take possession of 

your inheritance at last, Mrs. Cayley 

said to her brother, when he joined her 
in her pretty drawing-rooin after dinner. 
“Paul agrees with ine in thinking youa 
most eccentric fellow. Here have you 
been for nearly twelve months the owner 
ot one of the finest properties in Notts, and 
you have not even seen it!” 

Lee Willason dropped leivarely into a 
chair near bis sister's sofa, and caressed bis 
brown moustache with a thoughtful air, 

“] thought you, Agnes, would have uy 
derstood why I have been in no hurry 
go to the Abbey.” 

“But indeed I do not understand it at 
all,” she responded, eagerly.‘* Why should 

u feel any reluctance in accepting your 
godtather’s bequest? He was quite alone 
in the world. The portraits and relics at 
the Abbey are not those of his ancestors. 
He made his money abroad. He wanted to 
invest part of it in an estate and this one be- 
ingin the market he bought it; and not 
having a relative in the wide world, he left 
it to yoy. There you have the whole 
of the place. I cannot see the sinallest 
reason why you sbould cherish any scru- 

les as to taking up your abode in the house 
ueathed to you, and living the life of a 
country geatleman, and—asking me to 
come and see you,’’ Mrs. Cayley added, 
with a merry laugh, “and bring all m 
impedimenta with me. Seriously, Lee, if 
you would settle at the Abbey, as you 
ought to do, and take us all in for a month 
or six weeks, it would save Paul the 
expense of an aunual trip to the sea, and 
make your house more homelike. I havo 
the less compunction in proposing this 
because you are fond of my children, and 
they dearly love you.” 

“T shall be very glad to welcome you and 
all the babies to a house of my own,” Lee 
replied, cheertully, *‘but I must first see 
what sort of repair the place isin. You 
could not bave made a proposal that would 
better please ine. hen I remem- 
ber that for nearly twenty years ny god- 
father dwelt there, secluding himself from 
his kind, refusing the visits of bis neigh- 
bors, and winning for himself the charac- 
ter of a bermit and a iniser—and when I 
remember also that it was because he 
would fain conceal from every eye the 

nies he endured from an incurable 
disease—I feel an almost unconquerable 
reluctance to go and be happy where he 
was 80 miserable.” $ 

Mrs. Cayley shuddered. 

“If you talk like that I shall never have 
courage to enter the Abbey. I should tancy 
I beard poor Mr. Leydon’s groans every 
time the wind moaned through the trees or 
amongst the chimney-stacks ; and itisa 
shame that so fine a house should Le left to 
the care of servants !”’ 

“It will not be any longer. I start for the 
Abbey to-morrow. I went to my banker's 
yesterday, and superintended the packing 
and sending off of the very fine plate Mr. 
Leydon had purchased but never used; and 
you shall have the gratification of arranging 
iny first dinner-party at Bircham Abbey as 
seon as you can join ine there.” 

“That will be delightful!” cried the lively 
matron. “I'll prove myself an invaluable 
ally ; introduce you to all your neighbors ; 
put your house in visiting trim ; provide 
you with decent servants, and a pretty 
wite to manage them.” 

“Thanks,” answered Mr. Willason,rather 
drily. ‘I shall gratefully accept your good 
offices, except as regards the latter item. I 
do not want a wife! You inay look as 
incredulous as you please. I do not forget 
that the only girl 1 ever cared to wed 
refused me because I was poor. I will not 
be acce now because I a: rich.”’ 

“At eight-and-twenty there’s plenty of 
time for changing your minod,’’ said Mrs. 
Cayley, with a sagacious nod. 
you write soon and send ine your first 
impression of the Abbey ; and Ill begin 
my preparations for the journey inmed- 
lately.’’ 


These first impressions did not seem 
destined to be favorable ones, tor Lee 
Willason was not in the best of humors 


when he reached his destination. 
The day,although it was early in August, 
was cold and gioomy ; a few minutes spent 





“Be sure | 


in chatting with an acquaintance rendered 
him wo late for a fast train, and he bad 
been obliged to travel in a slow one; while 
the discovery that in his haste he had started 
without bis ~~ and had only a few 
bronzes left in bis pocket after paying his 
fare, was anything but a pleasant one,seein 
that it obliged him to eschew luncheon, an 
to walk the five or six long country miles 
that lay between the station and the Abbey, 
fantend of being driven there in a fly from 
the nearest hotel. 

“I suppose I shall be able to get some 
dinner here ?’’ be said to himself, as he 
walked up the avenue leading to the house, 
the sk book be bad promised to fill for 
Mrs, ee eldest girl tucked under his 
arm. “Mr. Leydon’s solicitor said the 
elderly temale who had acted as house- 
keeper for some years was a very respect- 
able, sensible woman, and anxious to re- 
inain. If she gives me a gracious reception, 
and cooks something quickly, I sha!l look 
upon her as a treasure, for I ain positively 
starving !"’ 

Hiis hunger was, - however, forgotten, 
when a break in the trees enabled him to 
get an excellent view of the Abbey. It was 
& most imposing-looking editice of great 
antiquity ; the modern additiows and re. 
pairs having been so cleverly effected, that 
they biended well with the ancient pile of 
which they formed a part. 

“It is a house to be proud of!" exclaimed 
Lee, enthusiastically. “If the interior is 
equally beautiful, I shall consider myself a 
very fortunate man ; Many will say that I 
ought to put in modern sashes, and com- 
plain thatso much ivy makes it gloomy ; 
but I will not have it touched. A little 
judicious lopping around the casements, 
perbaps, but nothing more. And what a 
givrious view this terrace comimans! 
After a!l,a secluded life in so taira spot 
must have had its happy moments as well 
as its melancholy ones !”’ 

The ground had been rising gradualiy 
ever since Mr. Willason entered the gate, 
for Bircham Abbey stood on the side ofa 
hill; and from the terrace on which he nad 
paused there was still a flight of wide stone 
steps to surmount, in order to reach the 
huge oaken portal set beneath an arched 
doorway. ° 

A few seconds spent in examining and 
admiring this really noble entrance, and 
then Lee Willason raised his hand to the 
lion’s head that answered as a knocker. 
But ere he could touch it the door swung 
open, and a soft low voice bade him enter. 

Had he been expected affer all? He bad 
chosen to come to the Abbey with no 
further announcement of his intention than 
was conveyed in sending the plate-chest 
and a case or two of pictures he had bought 
during his sojourn in Rome, where he had 
been studying under an eminent painter 
atthe time Mr. Leydon's will made him a 
wealthy man. 

He stepped into a magnificent hall, 
adorned in the usual style with old armor, 
high-backed chairs, and long tables made 
two or threp cent™ries ago, and windows 
filled with stained glass, through which the 
ould light ofthe leaden day scarcely seemed 
able to penetrate. 


All this he took in at a single glance ; | 


there was not time for more, for as he ad- 
vanced he beheld, standing in front of an 
empty picture-fraimne, a young lady, dressed 
in the style of a beauty of the time of 
George the Second, who appeared to have 
just stepped out of it. 

Yes, the portrait that frame had once 
held must have become animated, either to 
forbid bis intrusion or welcoine him to his 
new home; for this was no wsthetic 
maiden of the nineteenth century at whom 
he was so wildly staring. 

She was garbed in white, from her 
powdered hair and point-lace cap, lying 
upon it to the buckled slippers peeping 
from beneath the ivory satin of her skirts, 
and the fan of ostrich feathers she held in 
one of her gloved hands. 

The costuine was lovely in its quaintness; 
the face of the wearer would have been 
equally so but for tke unnatural pallor of 
the lips and cheeks. It was youth and 
beauty, but without the animation, the ex- 
pression, that gives to both their highest 
charins, 

But for the flashing ot the eyes, in which 
—unless Lee Willason 
saw a look of dread, he would have come at 
once to the conclusion that what he beheld 
was not aliving woman at all; and con- 
quering the surprise, not wholly unmixed 
with hesitation, that had taken possession 
of him, he walked quickly towards the 
silent lady. 

But ashe advanced, she drew back, not 
a sound audible as she retreated, ber dark 
eyes gazing fixedly into his as she raised 
ber hand, and by an imperious gesture 
constrained him to pause. 

And now she spoke once more. 

“No farther, sir; you must not come 
beyond this stone your toot is touching. It 


it stained with the bluod of the cavalier who | 


died there fighting in defence of Lis hearth 
and home!” 

Involuntarily Lee retreated a little ; her 
low, mourntul tones, her unearthly appear- 
ance, and the halflight that cast such a 
shadowy glamor about her, were moving 
as well as perplexing him. 


‘Surely I am not mistaken!’ he ex- 
claimed. “This is Bircham: Abbey! May | 
I know whom I ain addressing ?” 

“Why should you seek to know my 
name ?’’ she murmured, “A little while, 
and 1 shall vanish from your eight. This 
is no piace for née how Ou toe tombs 
the shurchb yard jy + + 

ver know of those ved and died 
beneati this r ol 

“This is astrange weloomns cr Les 
manfully endeavoring to shake off the ch 

Isthe house 


that was creeping over him. 


EVENING. P 


was inistaken—he | 


a ——— _ 


yoursel: ?"’ 
“Such a house as this is never unten- 


anted,” was the solemn reply. ‘The 
— of the are always wandering 
through its silent chambera, restleasily 


as to the scenes they loved in 
fe."’ 

“Then I :nust find some way of exorcis- 
ing them,” Lee retorted, his common-sense 
coming to his aid. “This house is mine, 
and I shall most decidedly object——” 

But she was pointing with her fan to 
something behind him, and he glanced 
sharply over his shoulder. A tall, digni- 
fied, eldery woman was toiling upthe steps 
the housekeeper evidently ; and when he 
turned trom her to the fair phantoin— 
behold, she had vanished. 

He sprang across the intervening space, 
and parting the heavy crimson curtains that 
veiled the door through which she must 
have passed,found himself in an inner hall, 


directions. 

As he knew not which to follow, and was 
considerably mystified, he retraced his 
steps, and introduced bimself to Mrs, 
Turver,who,after ber first start of astonish- 
ment at finding her new master in 
ion, curtsied a greeting, and regretted that 
be had found her absent. 


the station. The clerk there had given her 
notice that there was a chest and soiwe cases 
waiting to be fetched ; and little did she 
think that Mr. Willason himself would 
arrive, and nothing ready for him! Had he 
dined 2? Would he mind stepping into her 
room till fires could be lighted and the 
furniture unoovered ? 

“You are not living here alone?’’ queried 
Lee, breaking in abruptly. 

“Oh, no, sir. I thought it best to keep on 
oné of the housemaids ; and the gardener 
comes in every night to look to the shutters 
for us,”’ 

“One of the housemaids,”” repeated Lee, 


white maiden he had encountered, 

“Yes; she’s getting on in 
such a good servant that 
part with ber.”’ 


didn’t like to 


hasty response; ‘‘but Is there no one else in 
the house ?’’ 

“No one, sir. 
didn’t think it necessary. 
this way, sir ?”’ 

But before following Mrs. Turner to her 
cosy sitting-room, Lee sauntered up to the 
mar picture-fraine, asking carelessly : 

“Where is the portrait that should be 


I’m not at all timid, and 
Will you walk 





here ?”’ 

“It was Lady Betty's portrait, sir, and— 
and not at al. a pleasant one to look at." 
Mrs. Turner had lowered ber voice almost 
toa whisper. “After Mr. Leydon heard 

that she was said to walk the Abbey he 
took quite a dislike to the picture—be said 
eyes followed hin wherever he went—and 
So it was taken oul of the frame and carried 
upstairs.”’ 


se 


from which passages branched in various | 


untenanted save by ghostly Gamsels like “I have lived here for a good inany years, 








sir,"’ she added, ‘and never seen a creature 
worse than myself, except rata; and I hope 
you won't let such nonsense as the ignorant 
country-people talk set against the 
handsomest house in the whole country.” 
Yet she shook ber head with much 
gravity when he assured her, laughingly, 
he rather liked ghoatly visitors, pos 
when they came in so faira as Lady 
Betty's; and when he proceeded to tell ber 
that he had already had an interview with 


her ladgship, Mrs. Turner refused to hear 


him, saying that, with all due reapect to 
him as her employer, she could not help 
thinking such jests were best left alone. 

To preciude any repetition of them she 
withdrew to superintend the arranging of 
the best bedroom, and to assure herselt 
that the laborers whe carried the plate-chest 


to the strong-reom slipped off their hob. 


possess. 


She had been across the park to the farm, 
she said, to send a couple of the laborers to | 


asking bimself if this could possibly be the | 


naited beots before ascending the well- 
polished oaken stairs, 

Left to himself and the fine old wines 
Mrs. Turner had set before him, Lee 
sushed away his untasted glass and fell 
nw areverie., What was he to think of his 
adventure? If he narrated it to Agnes, his 
shrewd, Inatter-ol-fact sister, what conclusion 
would she draw from it ? 

Most certainly she would tell him that be 
had reached the Abbey in a state of fatigue 
and excitement, which would undoubted! 
act on his imagination and acoount for inte 
supposed renconfre with the spirit of the 
fair lady who had once dwelt within its 
time-honored walls, and in this opinion 
Agnes’ equally watter-of-tact spouse, Mr. 
Paul Cayley, would coincide; and if be 
persisted in his tale, most probably the 
busband and wife would proceed to consult, 
on bis behalf,their friend, the family doctor, 
and insist on his swallowing the tonics that 
good man would prescribe, 

“And they would all three be ir error,” 
decided Lee. “Hungry I certainly waa, 
but my pulses never beat more equally ; 
my brain was never more clear and capable 
of distinguishing facta from fancies than 
when I first stepped over the threshold of 


| thishouse. That I saw and conversed with 


ears,and she's | 


“Oh, keep her by all ineans,’’ was the | 


te 


| ber eves, he clute 


the counterpart of Lady Betty I ain positive; 
but whether she was a creature of this 
world or another, how aim I to tell ? 
Aayhow, she has given me food for my 
thoughts and occupation for every hour of 
the day till Agnes joins ine. 1 shall 
certainly know no peace till I have seen 
this white maiden again, and satisfied 
inyself whether she is shadow or sybatance. 
Her voice rang in ny ears as sweetly and 
inourntully as an Aolian harp.” 

Lee went to bed to dreain that he was 
dancing aminuet in the great hall with 
Lady Betty—but that every time she pre- 
sented her hand te bimin the danco he 
grasped nought batan empty glove. Ex- 
asperated at last vy the mocking light in 

ved her wrist so quickly 


/ and tightly that she screamned,and grasping 


her turn, shook hin till—he 
least was no 


his arm in 
awoke to tind that this at 


dreain. 


{ 
“I should like tosee Lady Betty," said 


Lee. 
Mrs, Turner looked at him doubtfully, as 
if not certain that she heard aright. 
“See Lady Betty, sir? Heim! 


wish it ; but——”’ 
| And here she made so long a pause that 

at last Mr. Willason put an end to it by 

repeating in more decided tones what he 
just said. 

“Certainly, sir. The portrait is in the 
upper gallery. I'll ask 
carry it down to-inorrow.” 

es Which is the way to the upper gallery ? 


Turner, about anything but some dinner 

for me. Where's the housemaid of whom 

you spoke ? She can show tne the way." 
Jane, a‘hard-featured, elderly woran, 


Lee Willason climbed flights of stairs and 
traversed corridors in bewildering succes. 
sion, peeping a8 he wentinto suites of apart- 
ments that looked stiff and forlorn, with 





fashioned meubhles. 


reached, and lifting it bimself froin the 
dark cornor in which it stood, be carried it 
to a window. 

And now with a thrill of mingled sensa. 
tions he bebeld once more the white lady 


hall of the Abbey. She was painted in the 
saine dress of satin and lace; the same 
powdered hair and fan of saowy feathers, 

Again he saw the little slippered feet 
peeping forth in their white shoes, and 
ndimired the graceful pose of the slender 
girlish figure, 
now gazing was not colorless as the dead; 
it was rosy and sparkling with animation, 
| the parted lips seeming to smile upon bim 
| in arch mockery of his astonish:nent. 

Ifthis was the Lady Betty of acentury 
since, who and of what nature was the pale 
person he bad encountered half an hour 
ago? 

If, as Lee Willason was sometimes in- 
clinec to fancy, be was being tricked by 





him away, be was forced wo acquit Mrs, 
Turner of any part in the scheme. She 
answered his questions too pisses f to be 
suspected of being leagued against hin, 
on ail points she met his inbuiries frankly 
and readily; on all points, be it said, but 
one; ie always detected a curious hesitation 
ided to the 5 
asked wiuether 
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Of course | 
she shall be put back in her trame if you | 


the gardener to. 


No, don’t trouble yourself just now, Mrs, | 


was suintnoned, and under her guidanve | 


| 


their faded carpets and bangings and old- | 


Mrs. Turner, her teeth chattering with 
fright, was ieaning over him, entreating 
him, in harsh whispers, to awake. 

“It's thieves, Mr. Willason—burglars! 
and they’retrying to get into the house 
through one of the library windows, It's 
the plate they’re alter. If they find their 
way t» the strong-room they'll carry it off, 
and we shan't be able to prevent it!’’ 

lee Wallason comprehended in a 
moment the state of affairs. The sight of 
iron-bound chest at the station had excited 
the cupidity ot some of the unprincipled 
fellows to be tound inthe country as well 
asin town ; and Leleving the Abbey to be 
left as usual solely to Mra. Turner and 
Jane, they bad not hesitated t break in. 

“Have vou no firearms ?"’ he asked, 

“None but what are rusty with disuse !”’ 

“Then try and tind me a stout cudgel, 
ana don't run inte danger yourself,’” 

“I've sent Jane tothe turret toring the 
alarm-bell,”’ Mrs. Turner told her inaster, 
when sbe returned with an Australian 
club, or waddy, that hung in the corridor. 
“But, oh, dear! the men at the tarin sleep 
so soundly, that we shall all be murdered 


| as well as rubbed before tiey eet here !”’ 
At last the domicile of the picture was | 


who had been the tirst to meet him in the | 


“Show imethe way to the strong room, 
and then go lock yourself in some sale 
ylace if you are afraid,’ said Lee, who 
ved that she would be of no assistance 


to him inthe coming contest. His own 


.pulses throbbed taster than usual, for he 


was very well aware that if there were 
more than twoof the fellows, and he did 
not obtain help speedily, Le siiould duon be 
overinatched. 

For a few inoments prudence whispered 
whether it would not be wiser to keep out 


(of sight, and let the intruders carry off 


ut the face at which, he was | 





designing persous, anxious perhaps to drive | 


what they coveted ; but to be robbed with- 
out an effort to prevent it was nore than 
Lee Willason’s quick teinper would suffer 
bim to submit to. 

Ifhe could reach the strong-room betore 
the burglars, and lock bitmself within it, 
their efforts to obtain an entrance might be 
deteated with the aid of the formidable 
weapon Mra. Turner had thrust into bis 
hand; but to his disinay he found the door 
already ajar, and a light burning within. 

The burglars had reached the spot inore 
quickly than he could have imagined it 
possible. While he concluded them to be 
wrestling with the complicated lock of the 
library door they were actually here enga- 
ged in the work of plunder. 

Tightening his grasp of 


the club, he 


warily stole forward to look in, With all 
his caution he had not done this m quialy 
as to De inheard A start 4 SuDpremnme j 
x Armia Wa ‘ S Al +. 
A 48 ~ ana pus - 
Or ‘ AS 4 x 
Wail 4 } ob 
To his x pressi anazeinenu thé 
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occupant of the room was—lLady Betty! , 


beautiful face 


He recogniast? the pale, 
by the 


immediately. She was standing 


plate chest, ber band upen the open lid, ¢ 


which she i<t tall with a crash as soon as 
she caught sgit «f Lee; but ere she bad 
tKime t de so be saw that the chest was 
empty; the «bole of ms coutents bad been 
reco vet” 

Nething is more exasperating a man, 
especially a roung one, n the conviction 
teat be has duped ; and Lee, juunp 
img te the comeiusion that this girl was an 
accxmplice of the burglars, was bighly 
inocignent. 

“Seo, mistress, vou thought to [rigtten 
me wRh vour ghestiv mumimery inte 
keeping oat of the way while your [riends 
walked «@ with ali they could lay their 
hands upon Rat you shall not escape ime 
ifthey da I will have one prisoner if ne 
more °° 

But beture be could carry out his inten 
ben, and tarm the Aevy upon herby “hich 
sie hat herwe fo darned accom to the strony- 
ream, alowed cruesitn the hall below, anda 
series of shri] ecreawis froius Mra. Turner, 
inade him pause. ‘ 

The burglars had kicked out the panels 
ofthe lbwrarv<heor—thev lad the w hole of 
the house at oemumand; aud Jane, who with 
a Vigoewos peal of the bell in the turret 
should have summoned the much-needed 
assistance, bal eweoenmed will fright at tue 
het of the tusret-etaira. 

Late Betty darte! past her would-be cap 


ter, ane? dnmag peares. trul whither sie went 
Lee fumed mo tice be discover. 

The berglara three in nuniber, halted at 
the bet of the Staire wouen they saw the 
athletic fgure standing on the landing 
sleeve ree@iv & reeive them. They were 

t erteare r resistance, and = aiter ’ 
a -[- aio erence they retreated, « 

t " «< ©. — vem, ]> rhapes, With: Line Lewy 
their ' aac # 1a) © had abstracted for 


Rut bee Mr Willasen was wrong. 
Their teeter = as ieaier mr giialute d with the 

s and cate «od the Abbey than he; and just 
as he was reassuring Mra. Turner, 
uragimg ber te emerge frou her bidingg- 
ug-place, he was pounced upon by two of 


had stelen up a back stair- 


and 


te 


the men Se 


oe. 

Re defemiet oeelf bravely, and fora 
@-nentierafblie tae. but a blow on the head 
placed bom Se de mbhat at last. anda 
~ thferat + terval weust have elapsed 
sehen he ~* schousness, and open 
et hue eres &) gare wouderingly into the 
thal !~t ae [+ ' audkious laces bending 
wter is 

oe wee thet of an elderiv clergvinan 

nkocesn ¢ falas but another was Mrs. 
Turner's ani tears of Joy Nlled her eyes 
@ihem She sae Teal She Was remoynized.,. 

oe, eer® Mer. Willason! Din so thank- 
ful to sew wou beck Like voursell once more! 
I bepe vou re t seernoeusiy burt!’ 

“Lage @ te be replied. “My head 
fee « as eer seelled outolshape, and 
% aches ~ ea? lediv: bat Richard's 
alicrs = ~~ ag’ Ait). And now tell one 
@where are th=- teurglare? 

“Your o- ateorers lave them in safe 
Keepimg ¢t thes can be handed over to the 
peviice, tue erTgvman teld hin. “You 


mwa a. a 
that I am wery thank!ul to see you reeover 


jias listed se fe 


me to say, with Mrs. Turner, | 


ing Your > tine mage 
ast make os tee) quile uneasy.” 

As Lee became atbie to converse, this yen 
tle nan rie ~~ 4 } uself as the Rew. 
Praretem Merroat, formerly curate at an 
atjiacent ¥ — 2 the onlv trend whose 
wisits and Strations were accep ed by | 
the ate Mr. I iwhomhe gsouoke m 
ters ots ~re affection as well as pity. 

"You have ved vourselfiny friend as 
a 2 wy je" ¢g ~dtather’s,” respon led 
Lew. heart: “ter vou have made your 
appears oe r = « Ui rt inely.”’ : 

it bes few a providential aftair al 
to ewetoe- sant Mr. Merritt, devoutly. “1 
came ¢ . z Thoewd vVesterday to 
~—— _ es. | fans revisiting the poopie 
arid Pars lle ces lear tome; aud as 
1 wee wa & 2 2 froin the louse 
the i = ‘ “with whem IT bad 
dined . zomg. T met the elerk from 
the Tra *& av ~ s Wav bt confer 
Sith live px - Hie had heard, juite inet. 
dentally. inal + e® very roeugh-looking 
fellows tof '-- a al nye the removal of 
a beaver — evidently coutatning valu 
abies, [> tee rall to ihe Atbbey >: and 
having resens «funy own for drea ling any 


such wen c«xnming here, l pers imded the 

cler& to walk bere with me, and we arrived 

ip tice Ge ammesg imcapturing the rufflans,”’ 
“Rat the poate—is tial recovered ?" 

Para.” armmured a sof volcee, that 

art bis bruises and spring out 

ef the apumchar im wiveh be had been re- 

wom tell Mr. Wiliason that bis 

plate = gute wa*e—that he will find it ail 

t ) a@ay fe cind ibe secret panel in the 


and tell Mr. 


w about this 


uv dear, 
you kn 


afiarr. A = e Mr. Willasen, t» have 
thee [> “eure rend gy to vou— 
Ls ‘ =. ristuuresd thi Vertitnge 
* as i air phant the prey is 
ja’ *t, r crerisey, i 
= = « { bernea t 
= -_ = . ves. 
Mr. ™M 
I - ~~ 
aig “en ‘; 
* 
= 
a - ~ “ 
yiars, a ‘ ite 
Tuals it 4% rlumat - 


Rut here Mies Merrintt, whose color was 
cCowingand going undertle fixed gaze of 
Lee's questioning eres, thuidly interposed: 

“Papal owe Mr. Willasen more apologies 
than vou dream of. I—I have bebaved 
very badly to hiten * 

“Lucey, my ehid 


“it is te trae, papa” she faltered. 


“When I lett rou in the village vesterday, 
and came bere, Mra. Turner was out; and 
while awaiting er return I thought I 
would amuse as wel! as surprise her, by 
dressing myself in @ene of the anment 
finery of that Late Betty whese portrait 
“was &) Cistaste’ -tiiat, as J 


te Mr. Leven 
savy vou recmemt«r, Iwas atthe tite 


sare 
eft he rather adden decease painting out 
the face be disliked and substituting ty 


owe 
Mr. Merri ¢t oewtded, and sie went on: 
“When Dteeaght I neard Mra. Turner's 
step at the deer, [threw itepen, expecting 
ty bear her express ber delight and amuse- 
ttioding that Il baderne to pay my 


ser a’ 
Longe peetet west at Last; trut it was Mr. 
Wiliwen whe enters? ; and judging from 


his shetch took be beld that he was a Wan- 
Cerng artist in search of the picturesque, 1 
twk advantace of the unearthiv aspect a 
got pewder had given to 


pientifu sprit A 
it tt mohlarin Ge keep 


mv features anf t ug 3 
Up ew essuuced character, and mystify hii | Ing for the comforts whieh he had enjoved 
o Little.” g | in tore fortunate days filled and unsectled 
Say a great deal, Miss Merriott,”’ eried | bes mind. tle was still bree«xting over the 
I goed norediy. oUattl I tound you tnatter when, lovking up, be saw, ayalnst 
the stromag-reen, and gave way to sus the setting sun, a tan dressed ina long 
- my shies Lan thereughly ashamed, | grey overcoat, who was striding down the | 
} eruld neat be cert shether the vision IT | road from the directren of Southampton. 
bazasd sa0%e ean nan or spiricual, Then I It was ne uncommon thing for — 
have Leen entert ug a lair guest without | (rians of every type to 2 the door of 
> waguur lial | Jobn Ranter, and vet thes particular one | 
My tes 7 ents Mrs. Torner,” said | attracted his attent 2 lt» an unusual de- 
| a t wethdignety. “Dortng Mr. | gree. Over bis shoulder the stranger had 
Levieus sie was always peruutted to | 4 broad leather strap, and to ifs was at- 
recerve er anfroeamisin herown ap ut. | tached a large black bag, something like 
nents those which are worn br bookmakers upon 
“She shi &, = will as often asshe | a race course. Indeed, Jobn Ranter’s first | 
piewses,”” Lee reploed, but as Lady Betty | impression was that the traveler belonged 


Was tie first ft tet cree weleune to the 
Atbev, I <a pout aclain tebe regarded 
as onect Mr. Turners guests too. Suppose 


we adjourn to ler sitting-room: at once?” 


Lefore Luew Merreai and her father went 
back to Mr. Merrostt’s rectory in an adjoin- 
ing county, all embarrassment! on the 
young lwtv’s part —aill fear of Lee 
having Oeaded ber past forgiveness—lhad 
Variistiedd. 

The dise very Lucy, when she fled 
trovces Che Stroageg-reeem, load at all risks cros- 
sed the park to fetel: the latorers from the 
larta to tis abd, gawe ber quite a bold on his 
gratitule, as her beaaty and lively disposi- 
trom obtained ower hos heart. 

It was bw pretty Luev that he was taught 
to See a tlousand beauties In tis new home 
bemight never have disoovered except in 
ber satiety: amd if was the wise counsels of 
Mr. Merriott that enatied Lins to plan such 
a future as weld be geeed for himuse.! and 
those whe daelt 1 40s estate. 

Whe Mrs. @aviev, aller some unareid- 
able delay det arrive at the Abbev, slit 
tounmd ter teretiee er alrewiv ss» well ac- 
that he was 


tF? 
thal 


juainted with bos meigtitrors, 
pi aribiltiy a return or tue 
showered upon hio.on the shape of a house. 
Wartnilyg On an elitere.ve scale, 

The testiwitres were te include a fancy 
ball, at whieh, as Lee mysteriously contided 
tir bids Stsier, bee ped te introduce ber to 
his intende? terite. 

Mra. Caviey was bonestly glad to hear it; 
for she hat long wished to see ber brother 
happily married. And when he brought 
toher a blushing girl, clad at his request, 
as she had been when he first saw herin 
great grandimothers—the 

pressed a. sisterly 
cheek, and merrily 


~estume { if 

Warin-hearted ta ron 

hres upeen Luevw's rosy 
r 


greeted ber by the mame of Lapy Betry. | 


Se 


In a Grey Coat. 
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inns talked of the dark-faced, grizzly- 
haired man, who lounged all dav ia the 
litle garaen whieh atjvined the read, and 
of the pale, patient lace which peered out 
at thet sometimes through the bhal-open 
deor, There were darker things, to, of 
which they bal to speak, of angry Volees, 
of the dull thud of blows, and the cries of a 
distress Hewerer tired the 
be, they were whipped up 


wotnarm in 
horses testaht 


| inte a trot, when, after nigittiall, they came 


near the wrealen wate wich led up tw that 


ill-ommened dwelling. 
i 


! 


| Serta 


| Jolin 








InVilations | 


It was lovely autumn evening that 
Ranter leaned hes elbows upon that 
ilentier!l gate, and puffed meditatively at 
is black clav pepe. He was pondering 
within bimself as te what bis future should 
be. Should be oentinue to exist in the 
wav in whieh he was deing,or sheuld he 
embark what Imtie capital he had in some 
attempt to better his turtunes ? His present 
lite. tf unatetiiieus, was at 
Jt was possible that be might lose all in a 
venture. Yet, on the other hand, 
felt that he stilt bad all the energy 
of tis youth, and was as able as ever Ww 
turn hos hand to anything. If hos son, be 
reflected, who bad left tim filtleen years 
betore, had been alive, be myght have been 
of assistance to him now. A Vague long- 


eonne 


hhew 


tothe betting traternity. 

When the young fellow came near the 
gate, he slowed down his pace, and looked 
irresolutely about birn. Then he halted 
and addressed Joho, speaking in a peculiar 
metallic Voice. 

“TI say, mate, he said; “I guess I'd 
have to walk all nightif 1 wanted to inake 
Portsimeuth in the morning?” 

“TI guess you would,” the other an- 
swered, surlily, mimicking the stranger's 
tone and pronunciation. “ You've bardly 
got started yet.” 

* Well, now, that beats everything,’’ the 
traveler said, impatientiy. “I'd ha’ put up 
at an inn in Southampton if I dared. To 
think o° my spending my first night in the 
old country like that!" 

“And why darnt you put up atan 
inn?’ John Ranter asked, 

The stranger winked one of his shrewd 
eyes at John, 

“There ain’t such a very long way be- 
tween an inn-keeper and a thief,’ he said ; 
‘anyway, toere’s not tn Califerny, and I 


| yuess human oater’ is human natur’ all 

the world over, When I've got what's 
worh keepin’ I give the inns a wide 
berth.’ 


| 


' 





| 
| 


OHN RANTER, ex-landiord of the 
Sattle of Deettrmgen”™” public bouse in 
» S ulisacn pet . 48 Ot 42 tnan whom 
one would desire asa frend, and still less | 
would e relis asateoe. Tall and | 
strong in bis pers lark and saturnine in | 
iis disteesitiem, the iwesand-fiftvy years 
which tuaed passed ver John’s head bad 
jonue trle t) S@effem bis character or to 
mollifty Lite pease tes. Perhaps the ill-tor- 
tune which had attended hii through life 
bol Senething t+ deo wih his asperity, vet 
this Sarne - ttune had been usualliv 
eausai by his oan theent and headstrony 
ternper. Ele tut quarreled with his par- 
ents when «a eli_and left tier. Atter 
working his wav up mm the world, tosome 
eXtent, be had ‘a lien tn iove witha pre tty 


face, and oieted hieself t+ a timid, charac- 
teriess Wouan, Whe wasa drag rather than 
I 


aw Leip to» bitoee. wz fructof this union had 

been a Singl+ so hat John Rianter beat 

the lat savazselyv for Serne trivial offence, | 
and he had Ae ¢ sa as acabin bev, and 

Was repnrte t sve fee dr wed in the 

vwieal wreck tft ueen « 1 Ute WwW est, 

l su that tien “an went raridiy | 
“a bs Hi Tt. fed bis customers ty 
sn so «4 > en per, and they 
sed t rey the ** Ratile Dett 

t at =z ‘ ,2s 5 ig™ ed t 
~ ~ t ~ ~~ W scart 

, 2 . « 4 

3 = 
a me wv 
4 = hows & ned s w 
“ passers bs Ww 4 S at roudsicte 
- ee 


“On, vou've got what's worth keeping, 
have you?’ said the old misanthrope to 
hituseif, and he relaxed the grimmness of 
his features as far as he could, and glanced 
out of the corner of bis eyes at the black 
leather lrag. 

“* Ye see, it’s this way,” the young man 
said, confidentially: **I've been out at the 
diggings, first in Nevada and then in Cali- 
fornyv, and I’ve struck it, and struck it 
pretty rich, too, wou bet. When I had 


made ty pile IT pushed for bome in the 
Marie Rose and landed at Southampton. 
When IT landed I lit out for Portsmouth, 


where I used t: know some folk.”’ 

“Are vour triends expecting 
Portsmouth? John Ranter asked. 

The younsx man iaid down his bag and 
laughed hearti'y. 

“That's where the j-ke comes in,”’ he 
cried; “thev don’t Know that I've left the 
States,”’ 

*Oin, that’s the 

"Yes; 
are aii sSittitugg at Oreak last, 
dinner, a8 the ease 
iy Way in, aud 1] up with this bere bag and 
opens it, and then kerwhep down comes 
the whele lot om the table; and the Young 


you in 


joke, is it ? °’ 
that’s the joke. You see, they 
tnavoe, Or at 


tostgetst 


tan laughed heartily onee more over the 
idea, 

“The whole lot of what?” asked John 
Ranter. 


“Why, of shiners, of 
you understand.” 

“And d’ve mean to say you carry your 
whole fortune about with you in gold ? a 
Ranier asked, tn amazement. 

“My whele fortune! No, bags, I reckon 
not. The balk of itisin motes and shares, 
and they're all packed away right enough. 
This is just eigut hundred dollars that I 


course—dollars, 


that I spoke of. supPese it's no use 
Crviny te yet there tenigit, and I'll bave 
to trust t) an after ail.*° 


~ Don tyou deo that,” the elder man said 
earnesilyv. - Thev are ar igh i tin the 
bins ateout tere, ad there's manv a poor 
m4 rote s pte Rets 428 ErujpAkv ti ihe 
r v as LeTe + tv l€ Sa | t 
pir Y en <t and 
is 4 s . Z 4 t 7 
= - 
\ “ “ ar 
. 

1? , 

a4 

| 4 ‘Ss > r 
amd ss via you weuld pass 
t bight We are simple kK, ny 


leagt secure. | 


tbe, and I pushes | 


wife and 1; but as far asa fire and a warm 


supper go, you're very welcome to beth 
the one and the other.” 

Well, you can’t say tairer than that,” 
the traveler responded, and be walked up 
the littie gravel walk with bis companion 
while the shadow of night spread slowly 
over the landscape, and the owl hovted 
mourntully in the neighboring wood, 

Mrs. Ranter, who had been a comely lass 
thirty vears before, was now a white-haired, 
melancholy woman, with a wan face and a 
timid manner. She weleomed the stranger 
in a nervous, constrained tashion, and pro- 
ceeded ts cook some rashers of bacon, 
which she cut from agreat side which bung 
from the rafler, put bis bay under a chair, 
and then, sitting down above it, he drew 
out his pipe and lit mt. Ranter titled bis 
again at the same time, eveing bis com- 
panion furtively all tbe while from under 
his heavy e«ye-brows, : 

“You'd best take your ovat off,” he said, 
in an off-hand way. 
| “No; [li keep iton, if you don’t mind,” 
the other returned. “I never take this 
goat off,”’ 

* Please yourself,” said Join, puffing at 
his pipe; * I thought inayte you'd find it 
hot with thia fire burning; but then, Califor- 
ney sa hot place, I'm told, and maybe you 
tind England chilly?” 

The other did not answer, and the two 
inen sat silently watching the rashers, 
which trizzied aud sputtered upon the pan. 
| “What sorto’ ship did you come in?”’ 
the host asked, at last. 
| ‘Tne Marie Rose,” said the other. **She’s 
la three-masted schooner, and came over 
| with hides and other goods. She's not 
much to look at, but she’s no Slouch of a 
sea boat. We'd a gale off Cape Horn that 
would have tried any ship that ever sailed. 
Three days under a single doubie-reefed 
topsail, and that was rather morethan she 
| could carry, Am ! in your way, misses ?”’ 
“No, no,’ said Mrs. Ranter, dhurriedly. 
|The stranger had been looking at ber very 
| bard while he spoke. , 

“I guess the skipper and the mates will 
| wender what has vecome of ine,’ he con- 
| tinued. ‘] wasin sucha hurry that I came 
| off without a word to one of them. How- 
| ever, iny traps are on beard, so they'll 
| know I’ve not deserted them ter good.” 

“Did you speak lo anyone ater vou left 
the ship ?’’ Ranter asked, carelessly. 

“No,” 

“Why didn’t you take a trap if you 
wanted to get w Portsmouth 7” 

Mate, you’ve never come ashore from a 
long sea voyage, else you'd ..0t ask me that 
question. Wiy, man, it’s the greatest 
pleasure you can bave to stretea veur legs 
and keep on stretching them. I'd have 
padded on mght envugh if the light haa 
held.”’ 

“You'll be a deal better in a comfortable 
bed,’ said Ranter; “and now the suppers 
ready, so let us fall te. Here's beer in the 
jug, and there’s whiskey in that bottle, so 
it’s your own fault if you don’t help ywur- 
self.” 

The three gathered round the table and 
made an excellent meal. Under the in- 
fluence of their young guest's genial tace 
and cheery conversation, the mistress of 
the house Jost her hazgara appearance, and 
even made one or two timid attempts to 
jvin in the talk. The country postiman, 
coming home from his final round, stopped 
In astonishinent when he saw the blazing 
light in the cottage window, and heard the 
merry sound of laughter which pealed out 
on the still night air. 

If any close observer had been watching 
the littie party as they sat round the table, 
he might have remarked that Join Renter 
showed a very lively curiosity in regard to 
|} the long grey coat 'n which his visitor was 
clad. Notonly did he eve that garment 
narrowly from time to tne, but he twice 
found pretexts lo.pass ciose Ww the other's 
chair, and each tline he did so he drew bis 
hand, as though accidentally, along the 
side of the overcoat. Neither the young 
nan nor the hostess appeared, however, to 
take the slightest notice of this st range 
eonduct upon the part of the €x-pubiican. 

After supper thetwo men drew their 
chairs up to the fire ounce more, while the 
j} old woman removed the disbes, The 
traveller's conversation turned principally 
| upon the wonders of Calitornia and of the 
xreat republic in whieh be had spent the 
best part of his lite. He spoke of the tor- 
tunes which were made at the mines, too, 
and of the golden stere which tnav be 
picked up by whoever is lucky enough to 
find it, until Ranter’s eyes sparkied asain 
as he listened. 

“How much might it take to get out 
there?”” he said. 

“Oli! a hundred pounds or s» would start 
vou comfortably,” answered the man with 
the grev coat. 

“That doesn’t seem much.” 

“Why anyone should say in England 





| While there 1s money to be picked up there 
put to one side for this same little ga-ne 


is more than I can understand, ” the miner 
retnarked. “And now, tuate, vou’!l excuse 
ine, but I’maman that likes tv wo Lo reost 
early and be upatcock-crow. Ifthe missus 
bere would show me my ruom I'd be 


obliged.” 





“Won't you bave another whisky? No? 
Ab! well, good-nigbt. Lizzie, you will 
show Mr.——Mr. i . 

“Mr. Goo lall,’’ said the other. 

“You will show Mr G ia up to his 
r ’ I hope vou'll s ; 

I alw wwe alec a = at 
@ wre " e 
‘ v - 
Staircase ‘ e ! t ied 
i uy “wit t Z r bi tth. 

When he had gone, Jol Ranter put 

Doth his hands into his trow srs pocket, 


stretched out bis legs, and stared gloomilv 
Into the fire, with a wrinkled brow and 
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projecting lipa. A many thoughts 
were panting through his mind—so ae 
that he did net hear his wite re-enter the 
kiteben, nor did be answer her when she 
spoke tobim. It was bali-pastten when 
the visitor retired, and at twelve John Ran- 
ter was still bending over the smouldering 
beap of ashes with the sane look of thought 
upon his face. It was only when his wife 
asked him whether he was not going to bed 
that he a to oome to himeel!, 

“No. Lizze,”” be s«id, ia a more concilia- 
tory tone than wasusual withhim. “We'll 
both stay up a Shert time to-night.” 

“All right, John,” the poor woman said, 
with a glad smile. It was many a year since 
be had ever askeu her tor her company. 

“Is he upstairs all right ?"’ 

“Who? Oh, Mr. Goodall? Yes; IL 
showed him into the spare rooin.’’ 

“D’ye thing he'sasieep?” 

“| suppose so John. He's been there 
nigh an bour and ahalf." @ 

*Is there a key in the door ?”’ 

“No, dear ; but what queer questions you 
do ask.”’ 

John Ranter was silent for a time. 

“Lizzie,”"’ be said at last, taking up the 
poker, an! playing with it nervously, “in 
the whole world there is noone who knows 
that that man caine here to-night. If he 
never left us again no one would know 
what had beco.ne of him, or care to make 
any search after bim.”’ 

His wife said nothing, but she turned 
white to ber very lips. 

“He has eight hundred dollars in that 
bag, Lizzie, which inakes overa hundred 
and fifty pounds of our money. But he 
has more than that. He's got luinps of 
gold sewn into the lining of that grey coat 
of bia. That's why he didn’t care about 
taking it off. I saw the knobs, and I 
ma to feel "ein too. That money, my 
girl, would be enoug!. to take the two of us 
out to that same country where he picked 
all this up—”’ , . 

“For Heaven's sake, John,” cried his 
wife, flinging berself at bis feet, and clasp- 
ing bis Knees with ber arms,‘‘for ny sake— 
for the sake of our boy.who might be about 
this young man's age—think no more of 
this! We are old, John, and, rich or poor, 
we inust in a few short years go to our lon 
home. Don’t go with the stain of bi 
upon you. Ob,spare hiin! Webhave been 
bad, but never so bad as this !’’ 

But John Ranter coutinued to gaze over 
his wife’s head into the fire, and the set 
sternness of his features never relaxed for 
one moment. I]t seemed to her, as she 
looked up into his eyes, that a strange new 
expression had come into thein such as she 
had never seen before—the baleful, lurid 
giare of the beast of prey. 

‘This is a chance,”’ he said, ‘such as 
would never come to us again. How many 
would be glad to have it! Besides, Lizzie, 
it is mv life or this inan’s. You remember 
what Dr. Cousins said of me when we 
were at Portsea. I was liable to apoplexy, 
he said, and disappointinent, or hardships 
or grief, might bring iton. This wretched 
life nas enough of all three. Now if we 
had the money, we could start afresh, and 
all would be well. I tell you, wife, I shall 
do it!’ and he clenched bis large brown 
hand round the poker. 

“You must not, John—and you shall 
ne ¢.”” 

“I shall, and I will. 
knees.”’ 

He was about to push her from him 
when he perceived that she had fainted. 
Picking ber up he carried her to the side of 
the room and laid her down there. Then 
he went back, and taking up the poker he 
balanced it in his hand. It seemed to 

strike him as being too light, for he went 
into the scullery, and after groping about in 
the dark he came back with a sinall axe. 
He was swinging this backwards and for- 
wards when his eye fell upon the knife 
which bis wife bad used before supper in 
cutting the rashers of bacon. He ran his 
finger aleng the edge of it. It was keen as 
arazor. ‘It’s handier and surer!’’ be mut- 
tered; avd going t» the cupboard be drank 
off a large glass of raw whisky, after which 
he kicked off bis boots and began silently 
to ascend the old-fashioned stair. 

There were twelve steps which led up 
from the kitchen to a landing, and from the 
landing eight more to the bedrooin of their 
guest. John Ranter war nearly half an 
hour in ascending those first twelve. The 
woodwork was rotten, and the cousiruction 
weak,so that they creaked under the weight 
of the heavy man. He would first put bis 
right foot lightly upon the board, and 
gradually increase the pressure upon it 
until his whole weight was there. Then he 
would carefully move up his Jeft foot, and 
stand listening breathlessly for any sound 
from above, Nothing broke the silence, 
however, except the dull ticking of the 
clock in the kitchen behind bim and the 
melaacholy hooting of an owl among the 
shrubvery. In the dull, uncertain light, 
there was soinething terrible in this vague, 


Leave goof ny 











dark figure creeping slowly up the little 
Staircase—imoving, pausing, crouching, but 
always coming nearer Lo the top. 

When he reached the landing he could 
see the door of the young miner’s rovoin. 
Jotun Ranter stood aghast. The door was | 
on the jar, and through the narrow opening | 
there shone a thin golden stream. The 
light was still burning. Did it mean that 
the traveller was awake? Jobn listened 
intentiy, but there was no sound of any 
Imovement in the room. For a long time 
be strained his ears, but all was perfectly 
ot 

It he were awake,"’ J 
“be Would have ti 
some rustling during this time.”’ 

Then he bean stealthily to ascend the 
eight remaining steps until he was imme- 
diately outside the bedroom door. Still all 


Dn said to Dlinseil, 
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was silent within. No doubt it was one of 
his foreign customs to leave the light burn- 
ing during the night. He had mentioned 
in conversation that he wasasound sleeper. 
Ranter began to fear that uniess he got it over 
his wife might recover and raise an alarm. 
Clutebing bis knife in bis right band, be 
quietly pushed the door a little more opev 
with his left and inrerted his head, Suine- 
thing cole pressed against his temple as he 
did so, It was the muzzie of a revolver. 

“Come in, John Ranter,”” said the quiet 
voice of bis 
weapou, or I shall be compelled to fire. 
You are at my mercy.” 

Indeed, the ex-publican’s head was 
caught in such a way that it was difficult sor 
bim either to withdraw or to force iis way 
in. He gave a deep ot rage and dis- 
appointment, and bis kuile clattered down 
upon the floor. 

“I meant no harin,” he said, sulkily, as 
he entered the room. 

“1 have been expecting you for a couple 
of hours,” the man with the grey coat said, 
holding his pistol still cocked in his right 
hand, so that he might use it if necessary. 
He was dressed exactly as be had been 
when be went upstairs,and the ill-fated 
was resting upon the unruffled bed. “ 
knew that you were coming.”’ 

*“How —how ?’’ John stainmered. 

“Because I know you; because I saw 
t.urder in your eye when you stood before 
ine at the gate ; because I saw you feel ny 
coat here for the nuggets. That is why 1 
waited up for \ou.” 

“You have no proof against ime,’’ said 
Jobo Ranter, sullenly. 

“I do not wantany. 1 could shoot you 
where you stand, and the law would justily 
me. Lwook at that bag upon the bed there. 
I told you there was money in it. What 
d’ye think I brought that money to England 
for? It was w give to you—yes, to you. 
And that grey coat on me is worth five 
bundred pounds; that was for you also. 
Ab! you begin to understand now. You 
begin to see the mistake you have made.” 

John Ranter had staggered against the 
wall, and his face was ail drawn down on 
one side. 

“Jack !"" he gasped. ‘Jack !’’ 

“Yes; Jack Ranter—your sun. That's 
wholam.” The young man turned back 
his sleeve, and bared a biue device upon 
his forearm. **Dont’t you remeinber Hairy 
Pete put that ‘J. R.’ on when I was a lad? 
Now you know me. I made my fortune, 
and I came back, earnestly boping that you 
would help me to spend it. I called at the 
‘Battle of Dettingen,’ avd they told me 
where to find you. Then, when I saw you 
at the gate, I thought I'd test my mother 
and you, and see if you were the saine as 
ever. I came to make you happy, and you 
have tried to murder me. shall not 
punish you; but I shal! go, and you shall 
never see either ime or wiv money any 
more.’’ 

While the young man had been saying 
these words, a series of twitchings and 
horrible ay emg had passed over the 
face of his r, and at the last words he 
took a step forward, raised his bands above 
bis bead, and fell, with a hoarse cry, upon 
the ground. His eyes became yiazed, lis 
breathing stertorous, and foain stood upon 
bis rple lips It did not take much 
red nowledge to see that he was dying. 
His son stood over bim and loosened his 
collar and shirt. 

“One last question,” he sad. in quick, 
earnest tunes. “Did my wether aid iu this 
atte:@pt?”’ 

John Ranter red to understand the 
import of it, for he shook his head; and so, 
witb this single act of justice, his dark spirit 
fled from this world of crime. The doctor's 
warning had come true, aud emotion bad 
hastened a long impending apoplexy. His 
son lifted him reverentially on to the bed, 
and did such best offices as could be dune. 

“Perhaps it is the vest thing that could 
have happened,”” he said, sadly, as he 
turned from the room, and went down to 
seek his mother, and to comfort her in ber 
sore affliction. 

- a o - . 

Young John Ranter returned to America, 
and by his energy and taients soon becaine 
one of the richest nen in nisState. He has 
definitely settled here now, and will re- 
turn no more tothe old country. In his 
palatial residence there dweils a white- 
baired, anxious-faced old woman, whose 
every wish is consulted, and to whom the 
ininates show every reverence. This is old 
Mrs. Ranter; and ber son has hopes with 
time, and among new associations, she may 
come to forget that terrible night when the 
man with the grey cat paida visitto tle 
lonely Haimpsbire cottage. 

—S>S_— > 


The Secret Wedding. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


MILY GRAHAM was the daughter of 








a widow of smal! fortune, which con- | 
sisted principally of a peusion allowed | 


ber by a great trading company, in conse- 
quence of ber busbapd having lost his lile 
in their service. 

The beauty of Emily, and her acquired 
accomplishments, attracted the attention of 
all who knew her, but especially of Mr. 
Henry Howard,a young gentleman who 
t his tatber an estate of 


bad inherited from 

two thousand a year. This was clogged 

with a condition in favor of the daugliiters 
sis uncle—hbis father couceiving |! 6 
be under particuiar o vat “ 5 

rother, by whi was 6 

narrving before be was thirty, «xce} 

one of his cousins—or, at ic¢ast with the 

consent of his uncle, on pain of losing one 





; “but first drop your | 





{ the neighborhood, rendered ail 
| friends very shy towards her. 





to devise from him by will, and 
which, in that case, was to pem to the 
daugbters of bis uncle. 

His father bad fixed on the age of thirty 
an that mature period of Life when the 
violent passions of early youth begin to 
subside; and as his cousins were youn 
ladies of no inoonsiderable fortune am 
expectations, if they then oontinued un- 
married, prudence might be expected to 
take the place of thoughtless love, 

But Love, at the least idea of restraint, 
“claps bis light wings, and in a moiment 
flies.” 

Before Mr. Howard met with Miss Gra 
bain, be nade very slow advances towards 
gaining the aflections of either of the ladies 
recommended to his attention by his father. 
After he had seen Emily, they becaine 
alinost bis aversion. 

Now be was in a dilemma. Before he 
coufi contract the union he so ardently 
wished with her whom be so tenderly 
loved, several years iust elapse, or a for- 
feiture to which he could not bring himself 
to consent must be incurred. 

Of these years, one or two were passed in 


patient expectation. 
At length, love in some degree overcoin- 
ing prudence, he proposed to his Emily, a 


secret marri 

To this, Miss Graham, after y earnest 
sOlicitations, was, though with nota little 
reluctance, induced to consent. 

Everything was acoording!y arranged by 
the management of Mr. Howard. 

They were married with a privacy which 
he confidently bebieved must elude any 
discovery, especially as it was bis intention, 
when the time came which set him at 
liberty, to repeat the ceremony in a public 
Inanner, 

Rut scarcely bad ancther twelvemonth 
elapsed, when anew difficulty arose, for 
which a sufficient preparation had not been 
nade. 

Emily discovered that she would soon 
becoine a mother. 

Whatever joy this event might have 
given to both under the circumstances, it 
was now the cause of censiderable por- 
plexity. 

Mr. Howard again had recourse to his 
fertile invertion ; and by his advise Emily 
asked ber mother’s permission to visit a 
female acquaintance who had gone to re- 
side at a great distance in the country, and 
to stay with ber for a month or two, 

Mrs, Grahain readily consented, and 
Eanily, by the management of Mr. Howard 
retired to some obscure apartinents which 
he had procured for ber. 

When she recovered, she intended to 
return to her mother’s bouse, and to send 
the child out to be nursed till the time 
arrived when their marriage might be re- 
soleinnized and openly declared. 

Letters, in the meantime, by Mr, 
Howard’s contrivance, were conveyed to 


Mrs. Grabam from Emily, as if trem the | 


country, requesting the indulgence of a 
longer stay, and fixing the time when she 
should return. 

Emily bad, from the first, been anxiously 
desirous that ber mother should be aduwit- 
ted to a participation of their secret. 

Mr. Howard, bowever, well knowing Mra, 
Graham's integrity, high sense of honor, 
and utter aversion to everything that had 
the most distant resemblance to artifice and 
dissitnulation, feared her openness of 
character might lead to discuvery, and,could 
not be induced to consent. 

The vielding Emily therefore acquiesced 
in his plan. 

But no art or cunning can iniallibly 
guard against accident. 

A servautgirl who knew Emily chanced 
to see her, and inforwned her mother both 
of the place of ber retreat and for what pur- 
pose she was there. 

Mrs, Graham, in the utinost distress, flew 
to tind her daughter; and though] not with- 
out some difficulty, at lengtiP obtained 
adinission to her presence. . 

She found her wita her infant, not doubt- 
ing but she had been dishonored. 

Emily with difficulty pacified her mnother, 
and prevailed on ber to listen Ww Ler story, 
which she now related without the least 
reserve, conjuring ber to secrecy. 

Mrs. Grabain, yielding tw the necessity of 
the case, readily promised, though she did 
not forbear remonstrating with her daughter 
in very strong terms on her want of confi- 
dence in her. 

Emily soon after returned home. 

Her long absence and certain hints which 
had been given by the servant-girl, and 
which were circulated in wiispers through 





her lady | 
| frou 


She found berselt at last entirely ex- | 


cluded from their society, since it was not 
in her power t justify herself without 
betraying thé secret awlich it was of so 
inuch cunsequence tw ber iuterest nut w 
disclose. 

In another year, which had to elapse 
before ber character could be retrieved by 
the open avowal of ber marriage with Mr. 
Howard, poor Euily lived in a state of 
melancholy seclusion. 

At length the time arrived when Mr. 
Howard, set at liberty by the restraint laid 
upon him by his father’s will, prepared w 
carry into execution bis scheme of a public 
marriage with Emily. 

But while be was making arrangements 
for this purpose he received a notice froin 
his uncie’s solicitor that an action would be 
immediately commenced under the will of 


his father for the half of lis estaie, 11 
sOnseq UF f Ms arriage without the 
nsent ¢ iis U 6, ana 
prescr ea iwh DUBSERM 
sufficient proofs. 
Mr. Howard toand o1 ju that by 
some extraocruinary lucicdentail Circutistance 


half of Lis estate,which it was in lis father’s , bis uncie had obtained such provis of the | 





fact that it would be in vain to attempt a 
detence. 

He therefore surrendered wit!iout a con- 
test what he knew he could not hope to 
retain. 

Thus was rendered fruitises all the artifice 
o Mr. Howard; while all the uneasiness 
and inortification endured by Emily and 
her mother were equally t no purpose, 

That which might bave been obtained by 
pen or yleided with generosity was 

© with some degree of disgrace and much 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Graham and her daughter, however 
on reflection, were not displeased at the 
event. 

They conceived that the suspicions which 
had been attached tothe character of the 
latter could only be removed by a full and 
undeniable disclosure of the truth. 

The disproot of these therefore they con- 
sidered as inore than a compensation for tbe 
diminution of a fortane, 

a — 

A Lovina Girnt.—Cynthia Boardman 
was a girl of loving disposition, and ber 
aflections were true as gold when once they 
were fastened. Willian Kawlings was the 
happy man who first led .‘ynthia to the 
altar a blushing bride. A mule killed Mr, 
Rawlings. His relict then married Mr. 
Ladd. He was drowned. Making a visit 
to Pennsylvania, she was snapped up by 
Mr. Henderscn, He died. Returning to 
Ohio, her native heath, she became Mra. 
Jobnson. He died. Mra, Johnson then 
took Mr. Dixon. Hle died. Again the 
widow goes to Pennsylvania, and again is 
she snapped up; this time by Mr. Maybury 
and a move toIndiana, The ague killed 
hin. The much-tried widow returns to 
Ohio, where Harry Ladd, a brother of ber 
second husband, married ber. He died. 
She now takes a rest for four years, and 
then becomes Mra. Tipton. He died. 
now went on tober farmn,and proceeded to 
ornainent her house with the portraits of the 
lamented dead, and hung them up asa 
gentle reminder of the fate in store for the 
unfortunate man who should next marr 
her. She next married Mr. Dyer, a frail 
inan, who was not as popular as sume of her 
other husbands; “but,"’ she said, apologeti- 
cally, ‘I was gettin’ too old,to be particular, 
and I took him. George ain't overly stout, 
aod IT reckon his pictur'il soon yo along 
with tbe rest of ’em."’ 

- ——_ -«- > 

Preor_Le live tO a greater aye on the 
average in New Hlampshire than in any 
other State in the Union. 

- ———— ¢ <= — 
= Hopeless and Helpleas. 

In ono «of the prettiest houses in the 
pleasant town of Jamaica, Long Wiland, 
dweils Mrs. Mary A. Doughty, a represen- 
tative lady of one of the oldest tamilies in 
the place. Mrs, Doughty's case presents 
some remarkable features in ber bletory of 
coinplete invalidisin and entire recovery. 
A well-known literary gentleman froin 
Brookly receutly visited Mra, Doughty at 
her Jamaica home, ‘To bin she commuuic 
ated the story of her illness and ber restor- 
ation. The following is the substance of 
her narration : 

“Some twenty vears ago I was taken with 
& severe cough and agouizing,racking pains, 
The physicians were unable w explain ex- 
actly what it was or to give me reliet. My 
pain continued to increase at intervals— 
sometiines partially leaving me and again 
returning with new vivience. I was not 
entirely prostrated until about five years 
ago, wheu 1 became a« victiin of the most 
intense nervousness and sleeplessness,” I 
wasted away and was hopeless and Lei pless, 
I could not even turn tsyself in bed. 

“Some two years ago I read about the 
Com 
that I sent to Drs. Starkey & PALEN for 
a litthe book on the subject. The next 
result was, that after reading the book, I 
sent for a Home Treatinent. 

“‘l was prepared for a slow recovery, for 
I was in such « prosttate condition, was 
unable to raise iny Land to my lead. For 
months I bad been in bed, powerless to 
touch ~~! feet to the floor, Sometimes I 
was hardly able totalk. One of the first 
eflects of the Compound Oxygen was that it 
drove away ivy sleeplessness. I now began 
to find out what it was to have a good 
night’s rest, and ob, bow I did enjoy my 
sleep! With sleep caine increase of strength, 
very slight at first,but gradually increasing. 
Then I began w be able to digest iny food 
With some degree of comfort.’ 

“And now, Mra. Dougtity, please tell me 
what is the present state of your health ?”’ 

“With pleasure, sir, You see me to-day 
justas Tan. [au in good spirits and free 
pain, @xeept when au occasional 
stitch in my side or something of that kind 
takes ine unexpectediy. Leat moderately 
with fair appetite, and am uot restricted in 
inv diet. My dyspepsia is gone, The 
strength of my lower finbe is not yet such 
as tw» enable m6 to wa.k out of doors, 

“But I go out freely and frequently, sit- 
ting in my invalid-chair, on which I greatly 
enjoy being wheeled froin piace to place.’”’ 

* You attribute your recovery, then, very 
largely to your use of Compound Oxygen, 
do you, Madam ?"’ 

“Very largely! Why, sir, but tor the 
Compound Oxygen I stioula atill bein the 
helpless and 6tuaciated condition 1 was, or 


more probably, in my grave; for I 
was going down, down, downu—gain- 
lng pothing, but losing everything, 
and was nearly gone. Very largely,’ 
Well, you tay say entirely, under the 
blessing of G x). y 6s, YOU tWmay Say WH al 
who 485K Y j I the erits i ¢ noound 
Uxy ue Linat r " sé r ; euye f 
the ray 4 i ” } a f 
1 wiskl | re 
write to Dre. Starkey «A Palen ia j 
Girard St., Phila, t trealise } 


Compound Oxygen. Sent tree, 
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ound Oxyyen, aud the first result was - 
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TOMMY 'S HERO. 





BY FIPKIN. 





[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


PPV play-room was at the top of the 

house, and [Barbara and two little 
| sisters of Towiny'’s were playing there 
when they came in, the clown turning in 
bis toes and waking awful facen. 

Tho two little giris ran into a corner, and 
Peemmed considerably trightened by the 
stranger's appearance, but Barbara re 
assured thern. 

“Don't take any notice,’ she said, ‘it's 
only a borrid friend of Tomuny's. Ile wou't 
interlere with us” 


‘Dur Young } 2 olks. | 





“Oh, Barbara,” the boy protested, “he's | 


awfully nice if you oply knew him. He 
can make you laugh. ®o let us play with 
you. 
“Do,” pleaded the clown, “I'll behave so 
pretiy!"’ 

“Well,” said Barbara, “ mind you do, 
then, or you shan't stop.” 

And fora little while be did behave hitn- 
self. Towiny showed him his) new 
soldiers, and be seemed quite interested, 
and then he had a rideon the rocking-horse, 
and was sorry when it broke down under 
hin, and after that be caine sudaenly up- 
on a beautiful doll whieh belonged to the 
youngest sister. 

“Do let ine nurse it,” 
little girl wave itup tinadly. 


he said, and the 
Ot course he 


lie wanteto, and he won't be rough.”” , 


What fun it waa, to begin with! The 
clown brought out a large deep dish, and 
began by putting a whole turkey and an 
unakinned hare in it out of the larder; after 
that he putin sausages, jam, pickled wal- 
nuts, and lemons, and, ia short, the first 
thing that came to hand. 

“Itain't ‘arf full yet,’ he said at last, as 
he looked gravely into the pie. 

“No,” sid Tommy, sympathetically, 
“can't weget anything else to put in?” 

“The very thing,’ cried the clown, 
“you're just about the right size to fill up, 

my, What a pie it’s going to be, eb?” And 
he caught up bis young trient, just as he 
was, rammed hin into the pie, and poured 
sauce on tite. 

But be kicked and howled until the 
clown grew seriously displeased, “Why 
caru’t you lay quiet,’ be said, angrily, 
“like the turkey does; vou don't deserve lo 
to be put inte such a nice pie.” 

“If you make a pie of ine,” ssid Tommy, 
artfully, “there'll be nobody to look on and 
laugh at you, vou know 
“No more there won't,” said the clown, 


' and allowed him tocraw!] out,all over sauce, 


“It was apity,”’ he declared, **hecause he 
fitted so nicely, and now they would have 
to look about for something else’? ; but he 
contrived to make a shift with the contents 
of the eook's  work-lasket, whieh he 
poured in,—reels, pincushions, wax, and 
all; he had tried to putin the kitchen cat 
too, but she seratched bis bands and could 


| not be induced to forin the finishing touch 
| to the pie. 


nursed it the wrong way up, and at lart for- | 
got, and sat down on it, the head, which | 


was wax, beidy crushed lo pieces! 

Tommy was in file of laughter at the 
droll face he made as he held out the | 
crushed doll at art's length and looked 


at it with one eve shut, exclaiming, “Poor 
thing! what a pity it's so woft-headed—ala't 
Ht, Ghacruagel?”’ 

But the two Jitthe girls were crying 
bitterly in one another's arcuis, and Barbara 
turned on the clown with tremendous 
indignation. 

“You did it on purpose, you know you 
did!" she said. 

‘G0 away, little girl, don't talk to me,” 
said the clown, putting Tomuny in front of 
him. 


“Tommy,” she aad, what did you bring | 


He ouly spoils 


your frieud up here tort? 
to touch, Take 


everything he's allowed 
binvaway!” 

* Babara, "' pleaded 
Visitor, you knowl’ 

“| dan'teare,” she replied. “Mr, Clown, 
you shan'tstay here; this is our room, and 
wedon't want you. Goaway!"" She walk- 
ed towvrds tit looking so flerce that he 
backed hastily. ‘Go down-stairs, she said, 
pointing tothe door, “You, too, Tommy, 
for vou encouraged hint!” 

“Nya, nyah, nyah”’ seid the clown, a 
sound by which he intended to imitate her 
anger. “Oh, please, Di going, remember 
ine to your mother.’ And he lett the room, 
followed rather sadiv by Tommy, who felt 
that Barbara was angry with bin. ‘That's 
avery disaygribble little girl,"’ remarked 
the clown, confidentially, when they were 
safe outside, and Tommy thought it wiser 
to agree. 

“What have you got in your pockets.”’ be 
asked, presently, seeing a hard bulge in his 
friend's white trunks. 

“Only some o' your nice soldiers,’’ said 
the clown, and walked intothe school rvoin, 
where there was afire burning, ‘Are they 
brave?” he asked. 

“Verv, said Tommy, who had quite 
ve rsuaded hinmelf that this was so, D> pom 
ot we'll have a battle.” He thoughta 
battle would keep the clown quiet. “Here's 
two cannon and peas, and you shall be the 
French and Pll be English.” 

“All right, said the clown,and took sone 
ofthe soldiers and ealmly put then all in 
the midcle of the red-hot coals, “T want to 
be quite sure they can stand fire first,”” he 
explained, and then, as they melted, he 
said, “There, you see, thev’re all running 
away. § I never see such cowards.” 

Tomiuny was in a great rage, and could 


Tommy, ‘be'sa 





alinost have cried, if it bad not been baby- | 
ish, for they Were his best regiments which | 


he could see dropping down in great 
glittering stars on the ashes below, ‘That's 
a caddish thing to do,’ he said, with diffi- 
culty; “TL didn't give them to you to put in 
the fire!" 

“Oh, Dthought you did,” said the clown, 
“PT beg your pardon,’ and he turew the 
rest after (hei: as 6 spoke. 


, Was 


“You're a beast,’ cried Tommy, indig- | 


nantly; “E’'ve dene with you after this,” 

“Oh, no yer ain't,” be returned, 

“L have, though," said Tommy, “we're 
not friends any longer.” 

“All right.’’ said the clown, ‘‘when I'tn 
notfriends with any one, I take and use 
the red’ot poker to ‘em, "and be put it in 
the fire to heat as lie spoke. 

This terrified the boy. It was no use 
trying to argue with the clown, and he had 
seen how he used a red-hot 
“Well, I'll forgive you this time,’ he said, 
hastily; “let's come away from here.” 


“Ttell you what,"’ said the clown, ‘you 
and me'li godown in the kitcben and nage 
a pie.” 

Tominy forgot bis injuries at this delight 
ful ides ekhuew w tL thre own's notiou 
of pre ai yw sled bb “Yes,” be said, 
ny ¢ t y { don't 
Y “ “ 

t us. 

liowever ‘ - managed to 
secure ti Kit ‘ l i seit hie sd 


Kiss Lhe GOOK Once or 


merely to atleimyt 1 
twice and throw the best dinner service at 
the other servants, and tiey were left quite 


alone Ww do as they pleased. 


How the clown yotthe paste and rolled 
it, and made Tommy in a mess with it, and 
how the pie was finished at last would take 
loo8long totell here; but somehow it war 
not quite such capital fun as he had ex- 
pected —it seemed to want the pantomime 
inusic or something ; and then Tomiy was 
always dreading lest tue clown should 
change hie mind at the last minute, and 
put hits in the pie after all. 

Kiven when it was safe'y in the oven he 
had another fear lest he should be tnade to 
stay and eat it, for it had such very pecu- 
lhiarthings init that it could not be at all 
nice, Fortunately, a8 soon as it was put 
away the clown seemed to weary of it hiyn- 
self, 

“Letme and vou goand takea walk,”’ 
he suggested. 

Tommy caught at the proposal, for he 
Was fast becoming afraid of the clown, and 
felt really glad to pet him ont of the house; 
so he got his capand theclown puton a 
brown overcoat and a tall hat, under 
which his white and red face looked 
stranger than ever, and they sallied forth 
together. 

Once Tommy would bave thought it a 
high privilege to be allowed to go out shop- 
ping with a clown ; but, if the plain truth 
must be told, he did not enjoy hiurself so 
very muen after all. 

People seemed to stare atthem so, for one 
thing, and he felt almost ashamed of his 
companion, whose behavior was outra- 
geously ridiculous, They went wo all the 
family tradesinen, to whom Tominy was, 
of course, well known, and the clown 
would order the tmost impossible things, 
and say they were for Tommy! Once 
he even pushed him into a large draper's 
shop, full of pretty and contemptuous 
young ladies, and basely left bim w ex- 
plain his presence as he could. 

But it was worse when they happened to 
meet an Italian boy, witha tray of plaster 
images his head. 

“Here's a lark,’ said the clown, and 
elbowed Tominy against him in such a way 
that the tray slipped and all the images fell 
to the ground with a crash. 

It was certainly amusing to see all the 
pieces rolling about, but, while Tommy 
was still laughiog, the boy began to how! 
and denounce him to the crowd which 
gathered rgund thei. The crowd declared 
that it wath shame, and that Tominy ought 
to be made to pay for it; and noone said 
80 more loudly than the clown ! 

Before he could escape he bad to give his 
father’s name and address, and promise 
that he would pay for the damage, alter 
which he joined the clown (who had 
strolled on) with a heavy heart, for he 
knew that that business would stopall his 

woket-money long after he was grown up! 

fe even ventured to reproach his friend : 
“T aban’t speak of you, of course,” he said, 
“but vou know you didit!’ The clown's 
only answer to this was a reproo! for telling 
wicked stories, 

At last they passed a confectioner’s, and 
the clown suddenly retmnembered that he 
hungry, 80 they wentin, and he 
borrowed sixpence frou: Tominy, which be 
spentin buns, 

Hle eat them all bitnself slowly, and was 
sO very quiet and well-behaved all the 
time, that Tominy hoped he was sobering 
down. They had gone a little way from 
the shop when he found that the clown was 
eating tarts. 

“You might give me one,” said Tommy, 
and the clown, after looking over his 


| shoulder, actually gave him all he bad lett 


poker. | 


filling his pocket with them, in fact. 

“T never saw you buy then,” he said, 
wonderingly, which the clown said was 
very peculiar ; and just then an attendant 
caine up breathlessly. 

“You forgotto pay for those tarts,”’ she 


said. 

The clown replied that he never took 
pastry. She insisted that they were gone, 
‘ @ must bave take tine 

A . + s j ‘ | wr 

~ y @, vi % a 
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Tommy was 8) thunderstruck by this 
treachery that he could say nothing. It 
was only what he might have expected, for 


| had not the clown served the pantaloon 
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exactly the asaine the night before? Bat 
that did not make the situation any the 
funnier now, particularly as the clown 
inade such a noine that two real policemen 
caine hurrying up. 

Tommy did net wait forthem, No one 
held him, and he ran away at the top of bis 
speed. What a nightmare sort of run it 
was,—the policemen chasing biin, and the 
clown urging them on at the top of bis 
voice, Evervbody he passed turned round 
and ran after bin too, ; 

Still he kept ahead. He was surprised to 
find how fast he could run, and all at once 
he remembered that he was running the 
opposite direction froin home. (luick as 
thought be turned up the first street he 
caine to, hoping to throw them off the scent 
and get home by a back wav. 

For the moment he thought he had got 
rid of them ; but just as he stopped to take 
breath, they all came whooping and halloo- 
ing round the corner after bin. ; and he bad 
to scumper on, panting, and sobbing, and 
stayyering, aud alinost out of bis mind 
with fright. 

If he could only get home firstand tell 
his mother! But they were gaining on 
him, and the clown was leading and roar- 
ing with delight as he drew closer ana 
closer. He came toa point where two roads 
met. It was round another corner, and 
they could pot see him. He ran down one, 
and, to his immense relief, found tbey bad 
taken the other. He was saved, for bis 
house was quite near now, 

He tried to hasten, but the pavement was 


all slushy and slippery, ard his boots felt | 


heavier and heavier, and, to add to his 
nisery, the pursuers had found out their 
inistake. Ashe looked back le could see 
the clown galloping round the corner and 
hear his yell of discovery. 

“Oh, fairy ‘dear fairy,”’ he gasped, ‘save 
ne thisttime. I do like your part best, 
now !" 

She must have heard him and taken pity, 
for in asecond he had reached his door, 
and it flew open before bin. He was not 
safe even even yet, so he rusted upstairs to 
his bedroom, and bounced, just as he was, 
into his bed. 

“If they come up I'll pretend I'm ill,” 
he though, as he covered his head with the 
bed -clothes, 

They were mming up, all of them. There 
was a great trainpling on the stairs. He 
heard the clown officiously shouting : 
“This way, Mr. Policeman, sir!’ and then 
a tremendous battering at bis door. 

lie lay there shivering under the 
blankets, 

“Perhaps they Il think the door’s locked, 
and go away,” he tried to bope, and the 
battering went on not quite so violently. 

“Master Tommy ! Master Tommy!’ It 
was Sarah's vo'ce. They had got her to 
come up and tempt him out. fell, she 
wouldn't, then ! 

And then,—oh! horror !—the door was 
thrown open. He sprang out of bed in an 
agony. 

“Sarah! Sara! keep them oyt, ’’ he gas- 
ped. “Don't let them take ine away!"’ 

“Lor, Master Tommy! keep who out?”’ 
said Sarah, wonderingly. 

“The—the clown—and the policemen,” 
he said. “I know they're behind the 
door.’” 

“There, there,”’ said Sarab; “why you 
ain't done dreaming yet. That's wh@ 
comes of going to these late pantomimes, 
Kub your eyes; it’s nearly eight o'clock.” 

Tommy could bave hugged ber. It was 
only adream after all, then. As he agnod 
vhere shivering in his nightgown, the night- 
mare clown began to melt away, though 
even yet some of the adventures he had 
gone through seemed too vivid to be quite 
imaginary. 

* * « - . 

Singularly enough, his Uncle John 
actually did call that morning, aud to take 
him to the Crystal Palace, too; and as there 
was no butter-slide for hin to fall down on, 
they were able to go. On the way Tominy 
told bit all about his unpleasant dreain. 

“T shall always hate a clown after this, 
uncle,’’ he said, as he eoneluded. 

“My good Tommy,” said his uncle, 
“when you are fortunate enough to dream 
a dream with ateoral in it, don’t go and 
apply it the wrong way up, The real 
clown, like a sensible wan, keeps his fun 
forthe place where itis bhariuiless and ap- 
preciated, and away trom the pantomime 
conducts hitnsell like any orber res ble 
person. Now, your dreain clown, Tommy 


“I know,” said Tommy, meekly. 
“Should you think the pantomime was 
good here, Uncle Join 2?” 

- —_ >—S—— 

A SMART COLLECTOR.—A_ Detroit firm 
employed a new collector a few days ago, 
and among other bills he was given one 
which had long been classed under the 
head of “doubttul.” He wasinforined that 
the chances of bis getting anything were 
extremely dubious, but was promised half 
of all he could collect. Intwo hours after 
starting out he was beck with the money on 
the doubttul bill, and when asked bow be 
succeeded su well he replied : 

“A fler getting into lis office I locked the 
door, pocketed the key, and told him he'd 
either got to come down or I'd break every 


| bone in his body. He shelled out, and both 


of us are $10 ahead.”’ 
The next day the firtn paid $75 to settle a | 
case Of “extorting tmnoney by threats of vio. 


ence and the collect was kindly in- 
rinead that he could havealong y¥y acation 
r e i ef f s hea 
8 
Bereaved f Yes, Mr. Sparkina, my 
poor wife died on Thursday. Ab, life will 


be as different again withvout her.’’Sparkins | 
(enthusiastically): “It will, my boy—l | 
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HOW WOLVES HUNT. 





TPE following curious incident is related 
by Lord Saltoun, illustrative of the 
taciics adopted by wolves in India for 

securing the capture ot their prey. 

“We had sighted,”’ he says, “a sinall herd 
of antelope, and were avout to try to get 
within range of thei. 

“The ground in front and all round was 
‘maidaun,’ or plain, but studded here and 
there with simall clumps and belts of 
thorny bushes, most of the former large 
enough to hide us. The antelope were 
feeding on the plain, behind the left 
extremity of a narrow belt of bushes that 
stretched across in front of us for a few hun- 
dred yards, and we had managed to get op 
to a small bushy cluinp about 150 or 200 
yards from them when Young suddenly 
said-— 

“Stop! be qwiet;’ and then, after a long 
look, added, ‘Well, you are in luck; # 
short atime in this country, and yet about 
to see asight I have nevor inyself seen but 
onee betore, long as I've been at Stikay,’ 
and then he pointed out to me, about five 
or Bix Hed nov yards to our right, and 
aout as far from the right-hand extremity 
of the belt of bushes as we were from the 
left, a party of tive large wolves, busily 
employed in scraping a bole in the dry 
ground, 

“We hid ourselves froin their sight, bot 
watched them, and presently saw tour of 
them come towards us; the fifth bad lain 
down in the bole they had dug. 

“Abou half way they again stopped and 
seraiched a shallow hole; and then but 
three came on, leaving their companion 
crouched in it. The three came rigitt in 
front of the bush that concealed us, between 
us and the left end of the belt, and there, 
about forty yards to our front, they made a 
third shallow hole or depression ow the 
surfage, into which another of their party 

ow 

" “The wind was blowing from our left 

front, what little there wasof it; and the 

remaining two wolves, taking advantage of 
every little bush or slight inequality in the 
ground that could afford them any shelter, 
proceeded to stalk upto the antelope round 
the left end of the belt, continuing their 
crawling approach until, baving reached 
within twenty to thirty yards, it was «vi- 
dent that any further advance tmust give 
the wind to their destined prey, when they 
dashed at them full speed, and though 
they did not succeed in seizing one, during 
the panic that ensued they forced adve te 
fly down wind, with them close behind ber. 

Breaking through the belt of bushes, ber 

course led her diagonally across the plain, 

somewhat in the direction of the ambush 
farthest to the right, but rather wide of it. 

“When the wolf in that hole saw this be 
sprang out, anu, heading her,he turned her 
across or along the line ot holes. She passed 
rather wide of the centre one, aud it 
ocoupant juinped up and followed close to 
her; but she came so near that in front of us 
a8 to enable the woll! in it w spring out and 
seize ber. 

‘Before the rest could come up she strug- 
led free, but he had torn her badly and 
aimed her, and she turned down past us, 
followed by the bungry crew. As they 
caine on, Said Young, ‘She can’t live, so you 
kill the due and I'll take the bigges of 
those scoundrels,’ and iminediately the ante- 
lope and one the wolves fell dead 

“The others stopped, turned tail, and 
inade off at their best pace; we blazed our 
second barrels alter them and wounded 
another, but not severely enough ts stop 
him. It was a very interesting sight, and 
I could not help thinking that the tactics of 
the wolves savored as much of reason as of 
instinct. I bad rather have got another of 
the wolves then the poor doe; but she 
ould not have lived, and it was mercy to 
kill ber at once.” 

— a ae 


A CURE For Bap TEMPER.—When M. 
de Persigny was French Minister of the 
Interior he received a visit one day from a 
friend, who, on sending up his name, was 
sLown into the g;reat inan’s sanctum. A 
warin discussion arose between them. 
Suddenly an usher entered aud handed the 
minister a note. On opening it he at once 
changed his tone of voice, and assumed a 
quiet and urbane manner. 

Puzzied as to the contents of the note,and 
by the marked effect it bad produced upon 
the minister, his triend cast a furtive glance 
at it, when, to his astonishment, he per- 
ceived that it was simply a plain sheet of 
paper, without a scratch upon it. 

fore puzzled than ever, the gentleman, 
after a few minutes, took his leave and pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the usher, to whom be 
was well known, for he himself had been 
Minister of the Interior, 

“You have,” be said, “just handed to the 
minister a note, folded up, which hada 
inost extraordinary effect upon him. Now, 
it wasa plain sheet of paper, with nothing 
written upon it. What did it nean?”’ 

“Sir,” replied the usher, *‘here is the ex- 
planation, which I must beg of you to keep 
secret, for I do not wish to compromime my- 
se'f. My inaster is very liable to lume lis 
temper. As he himself is aware of his 
weakness, he has ordered ine, each time 
that his voice is raised sufficiently to be 
audiblein the ante-rooin, without delay to 
placea sheet of paper in an envelope ard 
take itto him. This reminds him that trig 


temper is getting the better of hin, and be 

atonce calins hitnself, Just now I heard 

18 Voice rising, aud therefore iedialely 

carried out my instructions, , 
i 2 ee 

‘*Nervous Girl’ wants toknow how to 


cure a tickling sensation about the face. Get 


know what itis; l'm a widower uiyself.’« him to shave Off His inoustache. 
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A DBEAM OF SUMMER. 





BY J.G. WUITTIER. 





Bland as the morning breath of June 
The south-west breezes play, 

And through its haze the winter noon 
S-ems warm as summer's day. 

The snow-plamed Angel of the North 
Has dropy'd bis les spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams cush clear. 


The fox his hillside cell forsakes, 
The mu-k-rat leaves his nook, 
The viae-bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
**Kear op, O Mother Nature !'' cry 
Bird, vreeze, and Q@eamiect free ; 
*"hur winter volees prophecy 
On sammer days to thee [** 


So in these winters of the soul, 
By titeet blasts and drear, 

Ov erswept trom Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will <enny days appear. 

Reviving hope aud faith, they show 
The soul ite living powers, 

And how beneath the winter's snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever apon ofA decay 
The greenest mowes cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
Yor God, #heo loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 


IN THE BURNING ZONE. 





The population of Ecuador, under the 


Equator, is about a million, and the nation | 


owes twenty gold dollars per capita for every 
one of the inhabitants. The President is 
compelled to live at Guayaquil, so as to see 
that the customs duties, the only source 
of revenue, reach the Government, and to 
quell the revolutions that are constantly 
arising. 

Three hundred thousand of the popula. 
tion are of Spanish descent, 100,000 are for- 
eigners, and 600,000 native Indians or per- 
sons ot mixed blood. The commerce is in 
the ands of the foreigners entirely, who 
thus have a mortgage upon the entire coun- 
try. The Indians are the only people who 
work. Over the doors of the residences or 
the business houses, and both are usually 
under the same roof, are signs reading : 
“This is the property of an Englishman,”’ 
‘This is the property of a citizen ot Ger- 
many,’’ and soon, @ necessary warning to 
rev. lutionists, whoare thus notified to keep 
their hands off. 

The Spaniards are the aristocracy, poor 
but proud—very proud. The mixed race 
furnishes the mechanics and artisans, while 
the Indians till the soil and do the drudg- 
ery. 

A cook gets €2 a month in a depreciated 
currency, but the employer is expected to 
board her entire family. A laborer gets $4 
or $6 a month, and boards himself, except 
when he is fortunate enough to have a 
wife out at service. The Indians never 
marry, because they cannot aflord to. The 
law compels him to pay a fee of $6, more 
money than most of them can ever accpmu- 
late. When a Spaniard marrics, the 
fee is paid by contributions from his rela- 
tives. 

It is a peculiarity of the Indian that he 
will sel] nothing at wholesale, nor will he 
trade with youanywhere but in the mar- 
ket place, on the spot where he and his 
foretathers have sold garden truck for three 
centuries. Although travelers on the 
highways meet whole armics of Indians, 
bearing upon their backs heavy burdens of 
vegetables and other supplies, they can 
purchase nothing of them, as the native 
will not sel] hus goods until he gets to the 
place where he is tn the habit of selling 
them. He will carry them ten miles and 
dispose of them for less than he was offered 
at home. 

Nor will the natives se] at wholesale. 
They will give you a gourd tull of pota- 
toes for a penny asoften as you like, but 
will not sell their stock in a lump. They 
will give you a dozen eggs tor a real (ten 
cents), but will not sell you five dozen for 
a dollar. This dogged adherence to cus- 
tom cannot be accounted for, except on the 
supposition that their suspicions are excited 
by an attempt to depart from it. 

In Ecuador there are no smaller coins 


, - anil ange ia there 
” . ,'sa oF . ai] I ' 


made Dv the wne [ Dread Un his Way 

market e purchaser stops at the bakerv 
, 

" vets | zen or twenty breakfast rolls, 


which cost about one cent each, and the 
market women receive them and give them 


Lange for small purchases. 








& cent’s worth of anything, and offer a 
quartillo in payment, you get a breakfast 
rcll for the balance due you. 

The Indians live in villages and commu- 
nities, which are presided over by an Al- 
calde or Governor. The native women all 
wear black. One never finds a glimpse of 
color upon a descendant of the ancient | 
race. They are in perpetual mourning for 
the last of the Incas, who was cruelly mur. | 
dered by Pizarro. Their costume isa short 
black skirt and a square robe or mantle of | 
black, which they wear over their heads, | 
and hold in place by a large pin or thorn 
between the shoulders. They look like | 
nuns, and walk th: streets with burdens 
upen their bacRs or heads in processions as | 
solemn as a funeral. They never laugh, 
and scarcely ever smile; they have no 
songs and no amusements. Their only 
semblance to music is a mournful chant 
which they give in unison at the feasts 
which are intended to keep alive the memo- 
ries of the Incas. 

They remember the ancient glory of their 
race, and Jook to its restoration as the Az- 
tecs of Mexico look tor the coming of Mon- 
tezuma. They have relics which they 
guard with the most sacred care, and two 
great secrets no amount of torture at the 
hands of the Spaniards has ever been able 
to wring from them. These are, the 
art of tempering copper so as to give it as 
keen and enduring an edge as etecl,and the 
burial place of the Incarial treasures. 

--=“- - << __— 


brains of Gold. | 


When one will not, two cannot, quarrel. 


Weakness is more opposed to virtue than 
vice is. 

A man must stand erect, and not be kept 
erect by others. 

People who have more polish than princi 
ple, use it lavishiy. 

An old man has lost his youth, and he 
gous stooping to the earth in search of it. 

Habits of sin when put to death as hab- 
its, leave many evil legacies behind thein. 

As malarial air may endanger a good con- 
stitution, s0 bad companions endanger a good char- 
acter. 

The ignorant man hath no greater toe 
than his own ignorance, for it destruyeth where it 
liveth. 

Man has thoughts that last merely tor a 
day, and are no more real thap is the shadow of 
smoke. 

No man ever repented of being peaceful, 
gentle, meek, tempefate, kind, pure and of a devout 
spirit. 

Throw life intoa method, that every hour 
may bring its employment, and every employment 
its hour. 

Advice is like the snow ; the softer it falls 
the longer it dwells upon and the deeper it sinks into 
the mind. 

If it is well to begin a work with prayer, 
itis well to end it with praise, and iu everyining 
to give thanks, 

That only can with propriety be styled 
refinement which, by strengthening the intellect, pu- 
rifies the manners. 

Religion is a cheerful thing ; so far from 
being always at odds with good Lumor, that it is in- 
separably united to it. 

What stubbing, ploughing, digging and 


reflecti g and ex- 





harrowing are io land, tuinking, 
amining are to the mind. 


Onlv have enough of little virtues and 
common fidelities, and you seed net muurn because 





you are neither a hero nor a saint. 


Base all your actions upon a principle of | 
right ; preserve your integrity of ch@racter, and in 
doing this never reckon on the cost. 


The common man is the victim of events. 
Whatever happens Is too much for him: he is drawn 
this way and that way, aud lis whole life is a perpet- 
ual berry. 

Some of the things that we know should | 
be saved for ourown ae. The man who eheds all 
his knowledge, and don"t leave ecavugh to keep 
house with, fools him»«if. 

The type of character which can oppress 
or insult these who have no means of redress, and 
from whom there is no hope of gain or fear of loss, is 
essentially mean, dishunorabie and low. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, 
and the probability that it will be much shorter than 
nature allows, ought to awaken every man to the | 
active prosecution of whatever be ix desirous to per- 





form. 
“My boy,’” said a father to his son, ‘‘treat 
everyboty with politeness—even these who are rude | 


For remember hat you show courtesy to 


to rou. 
others not becausé€ they are geutiemen, but Lecause 
you are one 
N ne have more pri t. than thoas wh 
4 4 ag » 
. a 
He that gives gr Ok is wi 
one hand: he “hat gives good unetland example, 
@builds with both: but be that gives good admo- 


nition and bad example, ballds with one band and | 


If you buy j pulls town wits the other. 


Pemininities. 


Fasculinities. 








A lively girl—Annie Mation ; an uncer- 
tain girli—Eva Nescent; a sad giri—EllaG. 
A serene girl—Moliy Fy ; a great warlike 


giri—Milly Tary: the best of all giris—Your own. 





In the education of children love is first | 


to be Instilled, and out of love obeulence ts to be 
eluced. 

The wedding bell has a very sweet tone, 
but It is not so decisive as the tone of the bebe afier 
marrage. 


One perverse disposition destroys the 


| peace of a family, as one jarring instrument spotls a 


whole concert. , 


A young lady, when presented with a 


pair of opera-glasses, asked : ‘How in the world am | 
| every 5) inhabitants. 


1 to keep them on ¥*" 


‘Talk about the jaws of death,’’exclaimed | 


aman who had a termagant wife, **l teli you they're 
nothing to the jaws of life."” 

Last year, according to the treasurer's 
subsistence report, the girls of Vassar College con- 
sumed forty bushels of onions. 

The two most difficult things are: to paint 
a picture of running water, and to convince a wo- 
man who does not wish te be cons inced. 

‘You say you know Sally Jones ?’’ 
**Ves."' **Is she hometier tuan her sister Mary ?** 
**Yes; there's more of her—she’s bigger."* 

In the Seychelles Islands there is a curi 
ous grove of palms that grows in pairs, side by side. 
If one is cut down, the other, it is said, dies, 

The following epitaph is over a man’s 
grave in London: 

*'Hle died in peace, 


‘‘Marriage,’’ says Disraeli, ‘‘is much like 


His wife died first.** 


a spacious bird cage set In a garden on a winter day. | 


The ins would be out, and the oats would be in.** 


“The man who rules himself,"’ says an 
old proverb, ‘‘is a king.** And it might have added: 
And the maa who tries to rule a woman «ili also find 
himself aching. 


“I do think that thirteen is really an un 
lucky number,*’ said a pert young Miss who had just 
entered her teens ; ‘*it is too old for dolls, and too 
young tor beaux.’’ 


“How can I find out all about the young 
lady to whom I am engaged 7" asks a prospective 
Benedict. Ask some other young lady who wauts to 
be engaged to you. 


ladies of the present day are fitted for wives. We 
think ita much more important inquiry whether they 
are titted for husbands, 


The first essay at a female high school 
commencement, the other day, «as entitled: **Want- 
ed—A Man.’’ The sweet girl graduate has begun her 
husband-hunting early. 

A wise exchange says: ‘Only one wo- 
man ina thousand can whistle."' This probably re- 
sults from the fact that solong asa woman can talk 
she dvesn’t care to whistle. 


There are about 10,000 one-legged men in 
the United States. 


In Patagonia they fine a man two goats 
for killing his wife. 


Mr. Ernest Solicitor Wyldon Fortaine 
Lee Daniel Jackson Cook ts a resident of Eastman, 
Georgia. 

A bachelor carpenter in Binghamton, N. 
Y. has utilized some of his spare moments by mak- 
ing himself a coffin. 


But it you are going to be a tool just be 
cause other men have been, oh, my son, what a bope- 
less fool you will be. 

There are at present in the United States 
14 medical schools, and there ils one pbhysictan to 


The richest bootblack in America is Mr. 
Patrick Ma‘'>y, of Saratoga, who owns two houses 
and has a fat bank account, 


“An old gentleman of 70°’ was among 
the nineteen residents of Arlington, Ga., recectly 
arrested fur playing base-ball in the streets. 

In addition to all his other impedimenta, 
the gilded British youth traveiing in America sow 
brings with him his instantaneous chotegraphic ap- 
paratus. 

‘I received no education," Senator Nes- 
mith, who died recently, had courage enoagh to write 
in his autoblographical sketch for the Congressional 
Directory. q 

Visitor: ‘‘Mercy me! What are those 
horrible sounds upstairs ?** Lady of the howse - 
“Woh, that is nothing but dear George ! | seppose be 


has lost his collar-button again ! 


A young man was released from the New 
York Penitentiary a few days ago, and six hoarse 
thereafter was again in the clutches of the Law for 
committing an assault and battery. 

The most popular, vivacious and femi- 
nine of the woman correspondents in New York 
weighs two hundred pounds, isa mighty comsemer of 
beer, swears like a pirate, and coesn't shave bimerif 
once a month, 

Subtract from a great man all that he 
owes to opportunity, and all that he owes te chaace— 
all that he has gained by the wisdom of his friemds 
and by the tolly of bis enemies—and the giant will 
often be left a pigmy. 


The New York Elite Directory is adver- 


| tised as containing the names of 2,6 families. So 


: : | that, at the usual allowance of five for a family, the 
A contemporary inquires if the young 
| eighth of the population. 





Clothes-pins, highly polished and painted | 


in any fancitul design, and Ued witha bow of har- 
monizing ribbon, are odd tancies for napkin-holders. 
Truly we live ju a realistic age. 


There is one place in this country—away 
up In Maine—where the people are so polite that they 
never speak of unmarried ladies as old maids. They 
simply call them laJdies-in-waiting. 


‘Out of every one hundred and nine fe- 
male school teachers,’* says an exchange, ‘‘seven 
marry every year.”’ How many times do the remain- 
ing 102 marry ? Give us all the farts. 


In Japan age is counted from the first day 
of January sucereding birth. At that date a child Is 
a year old, whether born in the previous January or 
at midsummer, or on the Sist of December. 


There are women who will spend lavish- 
ishly for show, and serew dowa the wages of ser- 
vants and work people te the lowest possible point, 
who will be affable and courtevus in the parlor, and 
rude or un.eeling in the kitchen or nursery. 


Patient—‘‘Sir, you put me in a set of 
false teeth. ** Dentist—‘*l remember, madam.’" Pa- | 
tient—'‘You promised they would be just like natu- 
ral teeth.’’ Dentist—‘‘Ne doubt."* Patient—‘‘But 
your false teeth give mea deal of pain. Dentist 
“An exact imitation of uatare. 


A cyclone which passed through Carroll 
age, 9 frightened a wualte 
woman whose property was destroyed bw it, that she 
by degrees, reason. She 
julet excepting during a bigh wind or e 
excite- 


county, Ga., sume tite 
has since, entirely inst her 
is generally 
storm, which arvases hertoa high pltch of 
ment. 

‘Elderly and refined spinster (who has 
been giving a lecture on the risks run by young ladies 
now-a-days in the pursalt of physical culture): ‘And 
only yester.ay Ethel went rowing with a gentleman, 
bungling manner the 
feet uearly up to 


and in some mysterious or 
boat was upset, and she wet both 
her knees,** 


‘elite’? of New York number 150,000 persces, of an 


A young Bostonian, having run through 
the fortune of $200,000 left him by his father eight 
years ago in gambling and debauchery, base ender- 
taken to ‘get it back’* by investing half of a recent 


| legacy of $40,000 in a saloon. 


“My uncle was eight years on the Bat- 
falo police furce,** was the answer of a would-be po- 
Iiveman at Rochester, N. Y., to the Examiner's 
question: ‘‘Whatexpertenrg, ttany, have you had 
fitting you for the position you seek 7** 


Whittier, the poet, once lent a volume of 
Plato to one of the neighboring farmera, and when 
the book was returned, asked. ‘‘Well, friend, how 
did thee like my friend Plato?"’ ‘‘Firet rate,” seid 
the farmer. °'l see he's got some of my ideas."* 


Railroad president: ‘‘Don’t you think 
that rather exorbitant, Mr. Badger, $11.40 tor the 
loss of yous wife and her diamonds in the accident?’ 
Mr. Hedger (indignantly): ‘‘Exerbitaet’ Weil, 
I should rather say not. I value the dlamomdse at 
910, 0 alone.’’ 


For a wager, a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange oLtained, in two hours, on a re- 
went Saturday, fifty signatures of prominent dealers 
to a petition asking Queen Victoria to declare war on 
Kussia, forthe benefit of American grailn-growers 
and speculators, 

In New York, Philadelphia, and other 
Eastern cities, isa movement for the redection of 
prices of admission to amusements. There ts a pros- 
pect that the thue willcome when the youmg clers 
may take his girl to the theatre without the sacrifice 
of a whole week's salary. 


“What's that you have in your hand?" 
asked Mrs, Gimlet of her husband, as he 
home aroll of manuscript. ‘‘Brains, madam, re- 
plied Mr. Gimlet, pompously “Are you 
atthat fact 7*’ ‘‘Noi in the leas®,"" she replied. ‘I 


trovght 


Orprised 


| knew you didn’t carry them in your heaa.”’ 


‘Above all, sir,’’ said a worldly father to 
his son, who was about to enter soclety, “‘avetd Gir- 
tations; but if you must @irtor fall ina ‘*, sir, be 
sure itis witha pretty woman. It ts always safer.” 
“Why 7’ he asked, ‘‘Because some other fell 
be sure bo be altracted, and cut you out before apy 
harin has been done.’ 

When a chief dies in Sitka his wives pass 
to his next heir, and, reliets purchase 
their freedom with blankets, they are eulted to their 
grandson or nephew, as &@ matier of course. High 


y= will 


unless these 


| strung young Siwashes suipetiones scorn these iega- 


It appears almost incredible that in Paris | 


no fewer than thirty theusand women make their 


| living by manufacturing artificial flowers The major- 


imitating na- 
tore alinost to perfeetron, with exquisite taste and 
well-developed imagination. The rose, in the work 
shop of the fleuriete, is the masterpiece. 

Bride—‘‘I must have your advice, doctor. 


My husband gets the nightmare pearly every night 
Doector—"*You 


ity of them are said tu be real art sta, 


and frightens me almost to death 


have goue to housekeeping, [ suppre * Bride 
‘*VYes; we gut settled last week Ductor—*‘And, I 
presume, as there are ivtwo in the far ¥, vou at- 
tend to the huusekeeping duties tourself ” Bric 
**Yes.’* Doetor Ae hire o e else t lo 
u poking 
It is sa at st d 
" a = 
‘ 
arne : : . e 2 : : . 
blonde color Ther avs were g¢ ra 
for the change to be comptietet, and ber compicri 


al«o varied in the same periods and in the same direc- 
tioa, 


) is getting in his 


cles, and then there ls war, all the widows resenting 
such an outrage of decency and long e*tablisled eti- 
quette. 

The man who wants to know whether 
you are golug away this summer, arid ff not, why sot, 
work. If you express any do 
about it, he thinks It very saspicious, and is certain 
something must be wroug with your Suasces. If yuu 
say you are going, then he wonders ty Blaoself @here 


you got the money to goon. He hates you If roe go, 
and be despises you If you stay He had hoped you 
coulda’t afford it in the one -ase. and lm Ube other has 
a contempt for you if you can't 

Prevailing sty.,es at Heppner, Oregon, 
are thus discussed ty the leading paper of that place 
In the Heppner Hili« this see *r ‘ - “ 
a vera { ave t 
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The Two Hectors. 


BY MENRY FRITH. 








| ike it” 


SHOULD like to deseribe my hero a 


young and ga!lant cavalier of this n ne 
teenth century, Wilh the beauty of an 


A pollo and the Wisdom of a sage; but truth | 


compels me to acknowledge that Hector 
Bomhain, in spite of his fine heathen 
appellation, was neither one nor the other. 

lis nephew and namesake, who was 
called in the bosom of his family Heetor the 
Second, said that his Uncie Hector was a 
“crusty old bachlor,”. and I hammer my 
brains in vain for a more fitting desecrij> 
tion. 

A crusty old bachelor he un@oubted ls 
was, more than filly years of age, with 
grizzied hair, heavy gray eyebrows, a thick 
gray beard, anda rough vote and man 
ner. 

It is very true that be was always careful 
to keep the crustiest side of bis nature on 
the surface, and Lad been diseovered in the 
act of committing secretly deeds of charity 
and kindness that belied utterly hos hatn 
tual tone and abrupt tnanner. 

Twenty years before, when the gray hair 
war nut-brown, and clustered tn rie) curls 
over the broad, white forehead, when tbe 


brown eyes shone with the fre 
ambition, the clear voice was true anil 
tender. 


Hector Bonham had given bis whole 
joyal beart to Katie Carroll, neighbor and 
friend, and little sweetheart froin eliiid 
hood, 

Urged by love as well as amtitron, be 
bad ieft{ his bome in a small town, and 

one to Manchester, to win a name and a 
Shetane to lay at Katie's feet. 

The tortune and faine as a succem@stul mer 
chant caine to liu; but when be returte 
to Katie, he found she had lef her 


also, to become the bride of a wealthy oorn 
werchant in Wales. 
Wob “lv told Heeto f treachery t the 


pretty Katie, of letiers suppressed, of sian 
ders circulated, and parental autlerty 
atretched to its ultinust in the favor of the 
wealthier suitor. 

He had no record of the slow despair that 
crept over the loving heart when the plead- 
ing letters were unanswered. of the dull 
apathy that Yielded at last, and gave away 
the band of the young girl when her heart 
seemed broken. 

All tbat the young, ardent lower knew 
was the one bitter tact that the gir: he 


“Never, and never will bej"” was the 
repiy. ‘There, chiid, go play ime that last 
nocturne you learned. I hate sky-rocket 
music; but that is a dreauy, iazy air, and | 


liking anything 
Mrs. Kimberly. 
evergy and 


“The idea of your 
dreamy or lazy!" said 
“I thought you were ali 
activity.” 

“When I work, I work!’ was the reply ; 
“but when T want to rest I rest!" 

“Unele Hector,”’ broke in Hector, sad- 
deniy, “what will you bet I can’t fool yuu 
next week ?"’ 

“Hah! the idea of getling t» mny age to 
be fooled by a boy like you!”’ 

“Then you defy ine?” 

“Of course, I do,” 

“Tlido it. Keep your eyes open.” 

*“Forewarned is forearined., ut, come: 
stop chatting. I want iny music. 

Pretty, saucy, mirth-loving Ethel, with 
dancing biack eyes ard brilliant smile, did 
notlook like avery promising interpreter 
of “dreamy, lazy inusie;"’ but once her 
hands teuched the keys of the grand 
pianoforte, the girl's whole nature seemed 
Ww tnerge into the sounds she created. 

Merry inusic made dancing-elves of her 
fingers, as they flew over the notes; dreamy 
music drew a mnask of hushed beauty over 
>and her great black eyes would 
and seen to see faraway beauties 
filled with the sweet, low 


lier face 
liiate, 
“® Lhe 
ca lences, 

She would look like an inspired Joan of 
Are when grand chords rolled out under 
her hands in tnajestic mmeasures, and sacred 
transformed her beauty Into #sOIlNe- 
thing saintly. 

fioee tle rosewood case was closed, Ss 
pretty, winsome Ethel 


remot 


teetasie 


fleciiia became 
Kiiberley again. 

There were Jew influences that could 
soften the outer crust of manner in Heetor 
Boman; but he would bide his tace away 
when Ethel played, ashamed himself of 
tears that started, or stniles that hovered on 
asthe music pierced down, down 
Inte that warin, oving heart le had tried to 
conceal with evnieal words and looks, 

So, when the final chords of the nocturne 
melted softiy into silence, the old) bachelor 
stole away and left the house, bidding no 


tims lips, 


one tarewell, 


loved faithtully and fondly was faise to ber | 


prouise, the wite of another 

He spoke no word of bitternees, mut re 
turned to the bome he bad fitted up tor his 
bride, the Lusiness he had boped was his 
stepping-stone lo happiness, and a life of 
loneliness, 

Ten years later, when his sister, with her 
son and daughter, ‘came to live in Manches- 
ter for educational advantages, Heetor the 
First was certainly what his saucy nephew 
called him a crusty old bachelor. 


Yet into that sore, disappetnted heart 










Katie’ desertion bad so wounded, the 
bacify, cancle took with warm lowe and 
reat}ic, a‘'rence bis nephew and ni®ce, 
righ mune children of ten and 
twelvQave you got-like, imposed-upon lis 
wader utly, seed over his quiet, oederly 
Coase tRe trunksones, bis staid house 
keeper, Ae oO’ yourey Were worse than a 
pair of nad walkeearessed bim stormy one 


moment, Was a fisted over some refasal tor 
a monstrous’ indulgence the next, ang 
treated hin generally as bachelor uncies 
must expect to be treated by their sisters’ 
children. 

There wassome talk when Mrs. Kiniber! ys 
first caine to Manchester of making one 
bousehold of the family; but the idea was 
atondoned, and the wealthy widow selec- 
ted a residence three doors off in the same 
street. 

“Hector was 80 set in his fdgetyw old 
bachelor ways,"’ she said, ‘that it w 
positive crueity to disturb him.” 

Probably young g Heet rand Ethel did 
not consider their bright voung faces dis 
turbers of their rll all juilittw ; but a 
is suite certain that out of seo! bours,No 
49, their uncle's house, saw the: juite as 
frequently as No, 43, where their mother 
resided. 

With the intuitive perce ption of children, 
they understood thet the abrupt, ofen harsh 
voice, the surly words, and the untieninn 
atrative mnanner covered a Leart that woud 
have inade any sacrifice for their sakes, tuat 
loved then with as (rue a love as their own 
dead tather could have given therm. 

As they outgrew chiidbowt, evidences of 
aflection ceased to tage the form of dolls 


uld be 





and druins, and cropped ep in Clristinas | 


checks, in ball dresses and bouquets, a 
saddie-horse, and various other delightful 
and acceptable shapes, ull Hector came of! 
age, When he was taken frou: oollege inte 
bis uncie’s counting-bouse, and a closer 
intitnacy than ever Was cemented between 
the young life and the one treading the 
downward path to old age. 

There bad been a tamily gath 
Mrs. Kimberly's one ever w iate in the 
month of March, and a conversation had 
arisen upon the tradiGenal customne and 
trieks of the tirsteol Apr 

toon) me | ems beurd tr ke ! Hect 
Bomba had called s 


“Never! Never . " 


genee in tbe. An whats 


Ethel, I Wan never once cCauy \ ‘ 
the shallow deceits. 
“Never made an April! ? 


i 
Miss 


| 
i 


They were accustomed to his singular 
ways, and noone followed hinn; but Mra. 
Kitnbe ‘rly Siched, as she said, ‘Hector gets 
odder and crustier every vear,.”’ 

“But he is so yood,’’ Ethel said, leaving 
her plano-stool with a twirl that kept it 
spinning round piddily. 

“Why don't he get married?’ said 
Hector, “Ttisa downright shame to have 
that splendid house Shut up vear after year, 
excepting just the few rooms Unele Heetor 
and Mes. Jones eceupy.” 

“T mean to ask him,” Ethel said, 
&ivelV. 

“No, no,” said) Mra. Kimberley, hastily, 
“never speak of that to your uncle, Ethel— 
never!" 

“But why not?” 


impul- 


THE ee EVENING sinatlaall 





“I ain sorry, madam,”’ he said, “that you | 
haye bad the trouble of calling upona 
useless errand.’ 

“Then it i taken?” said a very om | 
pointed voice; and the heavy crape veil 
was lifted, to» show a sweet matronly tace, 
framed in that saddest of all badges, a 
widow's cap. 

“Weil, no,’’ said the perplexed bachelor ; 
“it is not exactiy taken.” 

“Perhaps you object to boarders ?° 

“You want to take boarders?" he ans 
wered, thinking how lady-like and gentle 
she looked, and wondering if she bad been 
long a widow. 

“Yes, sir; but l would be very careful 
about the references,” 

“Have you ever kept Yoarders before ?” 

“No, sir. Since my 
years ago—he faiied in business,and brought 
on a severe Iliness by mental anxiety—tmv 
daughter and myself bave been sewiyx.”’ 

Quite unconcicus of the reason, Hector 
Bonham was finding it very pleasant to 
talk to the gentle littie widow about her 
plans, and, as she spoke, was wondering if 
it would not tnake an agreable variety in 
his lonely life to let ber imake her ex- 
periment of keeping a boarding-school upon 
the preiuises, 

Seeing his hesitation, she said, earnestly 
“} think you will be satisfied with my ref- 
erences, sir. I bave lived in one house, and 
had work froin one firm, for six years, and, 
if you require it, I can obtain letters from 
iny husband's friends in Waies.”’ 

“Wales ?” 

“He was quite well known there. Perhaps 
you knew of him-—-John Murvay, of Den- 
bigh ?°’ 

“John Murray ?” 

Hector Bombhatn looked searchingly tnto 
the pale, Sad face thal was 8s pleadingly 
raised to his gaze. 

Where were the rosy cheeks, the dancing 
eves, the laughing lips, that he bad pictured 
as belonging to John Murray's wife ? 

Knowing now the truth, he recognized the 
tace before bim, the youth all gone, and the 
expression sanctified by sorrow, 

“You have children ?"’ he said, after a 
long silence, 

“Only one living—a daughter, seventeen 
years old. I bave buried all the othera,”’ 

“I will let you bave the house, on one 
condition,” he said, his lip trembling a 
little as he spoke, 

She did notanswer. In the softered eyes 
looking into her own, in the voice suddenly 
modujated to a tender sweetness, some me. 
inory was awakened, and she only listened 
with bated breath and dilating eyes, 

“On one condition, Katie,”” he said,— 
“that you come to it asiny wife and its mi+ 
tress. 1 have waited for vou twenty years, 
Katie!"’ 

it was heard to believe, even then, theugh 
the litthe widow let him caress her, and 
sotbed upon his breast. This gray-haired, 
middleaged man ywas so unlike the Hector 


|} she had believed false. 


“I never told vou before, but your uncle | 


was engayed years ago, and there was some 
trouble, To never understood about it 


exactly, for I was married, and left Wilton | 


the saine vear that Hector came to Man- 
chester. ButthisI do know; the lady, 
after waiting three or four years, tmarried, 
and Hector has never been the man since. 
I ain quite sure be was Very much attached 
to her, andthat you would wound hit, 
Ethel, if vou jested about marriage.” 

“Bat I don'timean to jest at all Tthink 
he would be ever so much happier if te 
had someoneto love, and someone to love 
hinmin return, It must be dreadtully lone 
some iithat large house, with no companion 
but Mrs, Jones, who is one hundred vears 
old, 1 au certain.”’ 

“He ought to marry ber,’” said 
“She always calls hii ‘deare.’ ’ 

“Don't, children, jest about itanv more, 
said their mother; “and be sure you never 
inention the subject to vour uncle, 

Pie tirstof April was a clear, rather cola 
dav, the sky all treacherous Siniles, as be- 
came the coquetish tnonth of sunshine and 
slowers, 

Unele Hector, finishing his lonely break- 
tast, thought to himself, “IT must be on the 
lookout to-day for Heetor’s promised trick 
He won't find it so easy as he imagines 
to fool his old uncle. Who's there?” 

The last two words in answer to a some- 
what timid Knock upon the door. 

It was certainly not easy to astonish Hee- 
tor Bowohain; but his eves Opened with a 
inost unmistakable expression of amaze 
mentas the door opened to admit a -tall 
slender figure in deep morniug, aud a 
low, Very sweet voice asked— 

“Is this the landlord?” 

*The- the what?” 

“T called about the house, sir.’’ 

“What house? Take a seat,”’ 
recaliing his politeness. 

“Isthis No. 49?" 

“Certainly it is.” 

“T have been looking out for some time 
fora turnished house suitable for boarders, 
sir; and if 1 find this one suits me, and the 
rent is not too high 


Hector, 


suddenly 








“But interrupted the astonished 
bachelor. 

“Ou, T hope itis not taken. T: adver- 
tise:ment said ty call between eightand nine 
and it struck eight as 1 stood upon tue do 

aly ot b 4 ~ « | 
‘ y “ 
AN 
| 
Ol, you saw it in the paper? 
And he turned to the list of b uses to let. 


Sure enough, there lt was, 
“The raseal!"’ thought Hector Bombaim, 
laying aside the paper. 





| pearance 


Even after the whole past was discussed, 
and he knew how he had been wronged, 
but net by Katie, it was hard to believe 
there might not be years of bappiness still 
in store for them. 

Heetor Botham did not “put in an ap 
* at his counting-house all day, 
and Hector the Second went home to his 
dinner ln rather an uneasy frame of mind 
regarding that April-fool trick of bis, 

“T aust run over and see if 1 hawe 
offended beyond all hope of pardon,” he 
sald, as lie rose from the table, 

Buta gruff voice behind him arrested bis 
si“ ps. 

“So, sol you have advertised my house to 
let!" said his uncle; but spite ot bis efforts, 
he failed to look very angry. 

“How many old maids and widows 
applied?” inquired the daring young scape- 
wrace. 

“IT don’t know, After the first application 
Mrs. Jones told the others the bouse was 
tuken.”’ 

“Taken ! 

To this day, Uncle Hector will not ac. 
Know ledge that he gotthe 

> - — - 
‘“Crossest Man in Alabama.” 

“De crossest nan in Alabawuia lives dar,”’ 
Said the driver as we approached a way-side 
home, near Selma, Ala, to ask aceomrne 
dation for the night. At supper and after 
It, mine lst’ scowled at evervone, found 
fault with every thing earth. 7, and Is was 
wondering if he wouia not growl if the 
heavenly balo didn’t fil bisa, when inet den- 
tal mention being made of the comet of 1882. 
he said: I] didn’tlike its forus,its tail should 
Lave been fan shaped!’ 


husband died, six | 








Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete. 


worst of the joke. | 


But, next morning, he appeared half-of- | 


tended atouroffering pay for his hospitali- 
ty! My companion, however, made him 
accept usa present asample from his case 
of yoods, 

Six weeks later, 1drew upatthe same 
eiouse. The planter stepped lithely trom 
the perch and greeted me cordially. I 
could searcely believe that this c 
plexioned, bright-eyed animated fellow, 
and the morose being of afew weeks back 
were the sane. He inquired after my com- 
panion of the former visit and regretted he 
was not with me. “Yes,” said bis wife, 
“weare both tiuch indebted to hin.” 

“How ?” | asked in surprise, 


‘For this wonderful change in my bus 
band. Your friend, whe legving, handed 
a bot f Warner's sa cure He 
’ and t t Pay . 
, 

. | = 

‘ Me 
At LAS Inude OVer ayain a thousand ve 


inatches, and Keeps sweet the ¢t 
the family circle evervwhere.— 
Used F 
Hume. 
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we 


_ INDIGESTION 


To strengthen the stomach, create an 
appetite, and remove the horrible depres- 
sion and despondency which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Aver’s Pills. These Pills contain no 
calome! or other poisonous drug, act 
directly on the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system. T. P. Bonner, Chester, 
Pa., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past 30 years, and am satisfied 
I should not have alive to-day, if it 
bad not been for They 


Cured 


me ot Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
failed, and their occasional use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since.” 
L. N. Smith, Utica, N. Y., writes: “[ 
have used Aver’s Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
have always found them prompt and 
efficient in their action.” Richard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer- 
ing, I have been cured of Dyspepsia and 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Aver’s Pills. They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
taken.” John - Burdett, Troy, Iowa, 
writes: ““For nearly two years my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced in flesh, and very much debili- 
tated. A friend of mine, who had been 
similarly afflicted, advised me to try 
Ayer’s Pills. I did so, and with the 
happiest results. My food soon ceased to 
distress me, my appetite returned, and I 
became as strong and well as ever.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
W.= = i 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
PUR WIGS, INCHES. TOU PEES AND SCALPS, 
Nol, The round of the | INCHES. 
_ Read, | No.1. From forehead back 
Neo 2 From forehead as fur as bald. 
_ @¥er the headto neck. | No. 2. Over forchead ae 
Neo. 2 From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. | No. 3%. Over the crown of 
No. 4 Frou ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead. = | 
He bas always veaty for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
beautifully manuface 
are@® amd as cheap as any establishment in the 
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Union. Letters trom any part of the world wall re- 
ceive atienti 
Private r noel or Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
air. 


PERRY & CO.’S Stee! Pens. 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of Pen l be 
pestpard. on receipt of 25 cts. Postage = Bty phat 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR. & CO. 


Serz Acuenrs, 753 Becabwas, Naw Yous. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S factory ends, ¢ as 
Waste Embroidery, Forty cents will buy one ounce 

which would cost) One Dollar in Sheins. ADD gos d 
sik and te autitul colors. Designs for MoO stvies of 


Crseg Stitches inclosed in « vt pickage. Send #@ 
ents .m slainps or pestalnoteto THE hn 
@ ARMSTRONG CO... &1 Bh pa St., Phila., Pa 


’ Improv ed Root Beer. 
Packages, 25¢. Makes5 gallons of a de- 
Nelous, sparkling and wholesome bever- 
age. Sold by be ‘lruggists, or sent by mail on re- 
eipt vl 2c. -E. HIRES, 45 N. Del. Ave., Phila.. Pa 
AGENT beautiful Electric Corsets. sam- 
pile free to Lhuse becoming agents. No 


sales. Territory civen.satisfaction guaranteed 


nana ‘DR. SCOTT. 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 


Morphine Habit Cureé <n .o 
te 26 days. No pey ome cured. 
Da. J. STEPHENS, I + n, Obia 


‘a ct toe ted. People’s Encyclopedia 
_ r 4 ‘ 


*ASTRIIT, 1 Pine Street, St.Louls. Mo 


ne Cards and Scrap Pictures and ele t 
LOX Vee r Ring lc. Clinton Bros. imo 





WANTED [for DR. SCOTT'S 





» Clintonville, Ct 





12 Hiddeu Name (© ards, 


TONES Picthres and 1 
> Joues&é'u, , Nassau, N_Y 


awple Book 5c. LJ 
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THE FAST COUPLE. 





She was en to a fast young man, 

who had just come into possession of a 
bandsome fortune; and the way in which 
they astonished even Some of the faster 
kind of Brighton fast young men and 
women was amusing enough. The young 
lady could swim, play at billiards, ana 
drive a pair of spirited ponies with the ease 
and nonchbalance of a tuan about town, or a 
well-skilled Jehu. 

The young man was evidently proud of 
the notice she attracted, and bumored her 
to the fullest extent in her wild whims ard 
extravagant conduct. A few months later, 
and they were married. The wedding was 
one of those brilliant affairs, the details of 
which get into the newspapers, and form 
athetheme of a nine days’ gossip iu fashion- 
able circles, 

But the fast young lady did not make an 
amiable, loving, devoted companion. Far 
from it, She was now a fast young wife, 
and led ber husband into all manner ot 
extravagances, ‘They were not many years 
in sounding the depth of the fortune which 
neither of them was wise enough to enjoy; 
it melted away like snow-wreaths in the sun- 
shine; and with a suddenness that stunned 
them, they fell from their Cazzling pinnacle 
into the shadowed vale of poverty. 

It was now that the fast young wife's 
quality was proved. A weak, vain lover of 
the world and its false glitter she could not 
live in humble, domestic, usetul retirement, 
No, no And so, when the te:npter 
knocked at her lowly window, she arose 
and went out tobim leaving her deluded 
husbard to walk his thurny path in lile 
alone. 

Five years ago I saw her on the stage. 
Evil passsions bad changed her fearfuliy. 
Something of the old dash and brilliancy 
remained; but it was plain that the fires 
whicb had burnt so fiercely for years were 
consuming her. 
sad drama of her life closed. She sieeps, 
now, the tearful sleep of death. Yet ier 
grave is without a monumeut or a flower; 
and no heart makes to it a loving pilgriim- 
age. 

So much for the fast young lady. If her 
course was dazzling and brilliant, like the 
meteor’s, it was quite as brief, and went 
out suduenly in eternal darkness. In the 
flush of her beauty she had hosts of triends 
and admirers, but no true lovers, In the 
sad waning of life, there were none 80 poor 


T= years ago I met her at Brighton. 


or humbie as to do her reverence; for she | 


possessed no good qualities—those real 
things which are recognised by all as of 
sterlizg value. There was no pure affeo- 
tion, no sense of honor, no unselhsh re- 
gard for otbers—but only weak, mean self- 
love, and unbridled passion; and these, 
which are despwed by all, had ruined all. 


a rr OO OC 


MIDDLE AGE FEasts. The more we 
study the history of the Middle ages, the 
more we are struck by the immense amount 
of eating then indulged in; not artistic, 
epicurean eating either, buta brutal con- 
suinption of gross viands. One of the 
grandest, most famous banquets mentioned 
in Italian history was given in the Palazzo 
at Milano, on the 15th of June 1358, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Lionel Plantage- 
net son of Edward III of England, to 
Violaute daughter of Galeazz> II ana of 
Blanche of Savoy, bis wife. 

The intervals between the courses, which 
in this instance were eighteen in number, 
were very long, and each interval was 
filled up by amusements of various kinds. 
Usually jesters and buffoons were intro- 
duced, but at this grand wedding no vulgar 
fun was adimisSible, aud the old chronicie 
which records the various courses adds that 
each course was followed by its appropriate 
diversion. Thus, after the two stewed 
sows and two roast sturgeons, a procession 
of pages filed through the banquet hall, 
leading superb hunting dogs ornamented 
with velvet collars, to which were attached 
copper chains and silken lashes, 

Spoons and torks were noticeable by their 
absence, the jewelled fitigers of the guests 
shone with grease and were scented with 
garlic as they plunged their hands into the 
dishes, tore the viands apart and tossed the 
fraginents which remained under the tabie. 


It was not in vain that the scalchi,or carvers, | 
continually went about the tables bearing 


bowls of “odoriferous waters and huge 
napkins.”’ ‘The use of the individual nap- 
kin, by-the-bye, was then unknown, nor 
were people in the least fastidious as to 
soiling their hands, Monsignor Della Casa, 
in bis famous *“Galatea,’’ earnestly recoin- 
mnends the lords and ladies of bis time not 
to “grease their bands too much when 
eating.” *To put the whole hand in the dish 
is quite unnecessary,’’ he adds, naively. 

On the other band, tbe Reverend San 
Pier Damiano inveighed against the use of 
the fork, declaring it to be a “diabolical 


piece of luxury;’’ and he severely censured | 


the Dogaressa Teodaro Selvo tor extrava- 
gance and self-indulgence, because, in order 
to avoid soiling her fingers, sue used a 
golden fork. 
——_—=>__-—___— 

REMARKABLE Cats.—A London paper 
mnakes mention of a cat which would recog- 
nize his master’s 
months’ absence, and come out to meethim 
in the hall, with tail erect, and purring all 


eras iu tothe very verg« f Irsting 


eis firstoneevelid and het iD 
with his paw. When an eye opens, 
not till then, the cat sets up a loud 


Hut 


rising sun, — 


A 


Two years later, and the | 


foot-steps after a three | 


purr, | 
like the prayer of a fire-worshipper to the , 
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Recent Book Jssues. 








odd title of atranslation from the Italian 
_ of Barrili, by Evelyn Wodehouse. The 
| Story turns upon artist life in Arezzo 
| three centuries ago. The plot has mueh 
of love and mystery in it and the characters 


“The Devil’s Portrait.” is the somewhat | 





are full ofthe picturesque romance asso | 


ciated with the painters of those days. The | 


. | not wound up. 
Various threads of the story centre in the | ih coun 


| Strange painting of the face of Lucifer on a 
— ceiling, which gives the work its 
title. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, this city. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


| decidedly patriotic flavor. The table of 
contents is very large and varied, and in- 
| cludes a sketch by Edw. Eggleston entitled 
| A School of Long Ago; Washington's First 
Correspondence; Among the Law-makers; 
| The Liberty Bell, a stirring poem by E. S. 
| Brooks; A School Afloat, showing how ya- 
_triotic American boys are made into practi- 
_ cal American sailors; The Children 
, Cold, by Lieut. Schwatka; Historie Girls, 
giving asketch of Clotilda of Burgundy: 
the Girl ofthe French Vineyards. Mozart 
is the sg «os of this month’s Frem Bach to 
Wagner, biographette. The serials are con- 
tinued, and there area number of bright 
short stories. The illustrations are many 
and good, including a frontispiece, The Pet 
Fawn,by Mary Halleck Foote. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 
The Century for July continnes its war 
pers, which have an especial 
or a certain class of readers. 





at Savage’s Station, by Gen. W. B. Frank- 
lin; and The Seven Days’ Fighting About 
Richmond, by Gen. James Longstreet—all 

| profusely illustrated. 
rs are: George Eliot’s County, by Miss 
tose C. Kingsley; Social Life in the Colo- 
nies, by Dr. Edward Exgleston; an account 
of the explorations of , the late 
Hatton in North Borneo, by his father, 
Joseph Hatton, and sketches of Henry Ciay 
and Mistral, the Provencal Poet, by George 
Bancroft and Alphonse Daudet, respective- 
ly. Of timely Simportance is the Indo 


Gottsberger, New York, Publisher. | 


Humorous. 


A gold pen—-A coin vault. 
The United States— Marriage. 
The fortune of war—Prize money. 





Weather report—A clap of thunder. 
The silent watches of the night—Those 


A man that is hung is generally a high- 
strung lud vidual, 


Times changes all things, except a coub- 


| terfeit ten-dellar bill, 


St. Nicholas for July has very properly a | 


of the | 


attraction | 
In this num- | 
ber we have, Mc(Mellan’s Change of Base, | 
by Gen. D. H. Hill; Rear Guarda Fighting | 


Other illustrated pa- | 


Frank | 


Afghan paper, The Gate of India, by W. L. | 


) s¥-tem of measurement, price list, circular of latest 


Faweett. The serials of Mr. Howells and 
Henry James are continued, and there are 
short stories by Frank R. Stockton and T. 
A. Janvier. Several poems and the usual 
well-filled and entertaining departments 
ee a remarkably good number of this 
excellent and thoroughly American maga 
| zine. The Century Co., New York. 

It is common to speak of every new pa- 
per as coming to fill a ‘long-fel. want,’ but 
this may be spoken with literal truth of 
Babyhood, a magazine devoted exclusively 
to the care of young children. 
July, is, if possible, better than any of the 

receding numbers. Published at 18 
Spruce St., New York. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 
July is well ene for both in reading 
matter and illustrations. Among the arti- 
cles are: The Art of Acting, by Henry 
| Irving; The Pilgrimage of the Thames, 
| splendidly illustrated; In the Lion’s Den; 
| In the New Forest, with a large number 

of fine illustrations; The Sirens Three, con- 

tinuation: A Family Affair, serial by Hugh 
, Conway, ete., et. Published by Macmillan 
| & Co., New York. 
| Every lover of the flower-garden should 
| have Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
As an authority on all about flowers, there 
is no better publication extant. The July 
number is most excellent. Published by 
James Vick, Rochester, Kew York. 

———(->>_ SS —-— 


| 





KEEPING A Cow.—“I can remember,” 
said Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘when I re- 
ceived an old cow in payment of a bad debt. 
Tt was a very bad debt, and I came to con- 
sider ita bad payment. She was a tiin 
| cow, butthe furmer owner said she 

better than she locked, being a cross Le- 

tween the Jersey and the turham. She 
looked as if she might have been a cross 
between an old 
doned hoopskirt. I kept the 
| days, and no one could ever appreciate “hy 
suffering I endured at -hattime. The first 
night she broke through the fence and re- 
duced toa pulp all the underclothing be- 
| longing to my next-door neighbor. She 
put her horns through my bath tuo and ate 
up my geraniums, She was to give three 
| gallons of milk a day, but seemed to be 
| short just tlen, and never had that to spare 
while we kept her. 
walked into the kitchen, upseta pan of 
| butter andatub of lard. Then she feli 
down a well, and when I got her out, at the 
| eost of tive dollars, she took the colic, 
| whooping-cough, or something, and kept 
| ns awake all night. Nota green thing was 
left in my garden; my neighbor's peach- 
trees and the rope on which his underwear 
grew were as bare of fruit as a single- 
tree, and he did not have atwig of siirub- 
bery left.” 
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A highly patriotic citizen of Vacaville, 
Cal., who detests the heathen Chinese, re- 
ecentiv refused to sella native of the Celes- 


tial Empirea lot for $1000, but sold it to an 
esteemed Yan kee friend f r Sw Ws at 
t iwiness the esteemed 
7 
ss an) atr 
ad WAS Big flua vv ¥ 
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Sarge, swift, and sure to regulate the 


bawels, are Ayer’s Cathartic Pilis. Keoorm- 


| mended by eminent physicians. 


No. 8 fors 


was | 


‘Ten Cts. 


hair trunk and an aban- | 
brute three | 





! 
| 


i 


| 
| 


The second day she | 


| 
' 


Coal is so black that it is wonderful how 
a dealer can make aton so light. 


A Chicago policeman has the smallpox, 
and everbody is wondering how he caught it. ® 

The extreme depth of misery is a small 
boy with a new pair of boots and no mud-puddle, 


The next thing to a funeral procession is | 





to walk behind a love-sick couple going home from a | 


party. 


“If Lcannot have the tat of the land, I 


can take a little lean, ** said a tramp, as he rested his 
shoulder against a lamp-post. 
The small boy who hangs around the par 


lor ane?) makes faces at his sister's beau, 
punished for contempt of court. 


should be 


A railway-station would seem to be the 
best place for marriage or divorce, for they are used 
to coupling and uncoupling there, 

What is the difference between a dog 
gnawing a boneanda man purloining a pick-axe? 
One is picking a bone, and the other is boning a 
pick. 

Ethel, old 
Ethel : 
“Oh, no, you meana 


Georgie: ‘Do you know, 
Stokes had a perplexity fit the other day?’ 
“*A perplexity fty’’ ‘‘\yes.’* 
parallel 3t.*’ 

To bea yachtsman one must own a white 


flannel sult, souw.e brass buttons, a white cap with 


gold braid, and an idea that he owns the earth. It is 
rot necessary loown a yacht. 
— 
A Liberal Offer. 
The finest Fashion Quarterly in the country, com- 


prehending reliable information concerning styles, 
fabrics and fencies in current vogue, hints to home 
derorators, together with samples of dress goods, 


styles, references and other data, will be forwarded 
for one year on receipt Of FIFTY CENTS (/0c,) tocover 
mailing expenses. Send orders to ““MANAGEK” 
Press Exchange, P.O. Box 2352, New York City : or, 
74 Kearney St., Newark, N. J. Circulars and corre- 
spondence without charge. 





HUMPHREYS’ 


Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP» 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 


Used by U. 8. Governm’t. 


Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 


MUSIC 
FOR ALL! 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 











SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEr ORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


' change of water. 


— RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never falle to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. Neo mat- 
ter how violent of exeructating the pain, the Rhew- 
matic, Bed ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Nenu- 
ralgic, or proxtrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYT'S READY RELIEF will afford instant ease. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF isthe only remedial 
agentin voeue that willinstantly stop palm. It in- 
st.atly relieves and soon cures 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, ileadache., 
Teothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
influenza, Sore Throat, 


Difieult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


It ¥f!lin a few momenta, when taken according te 
directions, cure ¢ ramps, Spesmns, Sonr Stomach, 
Heart-burn, Sick Headache, Sammer Com piaint, 
Diarrhea, Dvsentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, 
and all internal pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAYS READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
It le better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. 


There is not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Peverand Ague and allother Malarial, Billous 
and other Feweors (alded by RADWAY'S PILES) «0 
quick as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. Price fifty 
cents. Sold by druggists. 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
prlrand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
bedy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PREKMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether .tbe secrofula, consumption, al- 
cers, sores, Lumora, boils, ervsipelasor salt rheum, 
d\seases of the lungs, kidnevs, bliudder, skin, liver, 
stomach or bowels, elther chronic or constitational, 
ter virus i«in the BLOOD, Whichsupplies the waste 
*' hullds and repairs theee organs and wasted ties- 

of the avstem. If the blood is unhealthy the pro- 
cess of repair must be unsound, 


THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


| Notonly ls a compessating remedy, but secures the 





harmonious action of each of the organs, It estab- 
Mehes throughont the entire system funetional har- 
mony and supplies the blood vessels with a pure and 
healty current of new Ife, 


THE SKIN, 


Afters few dave’ use of the Sareapariliian, becomes 
clear. and beautiful Pimples, Dlotehes, black spots 
| and skin eruptions are removed > sores and uleers 
soon cured Versonussuffering from secrofula, erup- 
tive diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, lege throat 
and glands, thathave accumulated and spread either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, may rely pom a 
eure If the Sarsaparilia ls contioueda suM@ecient time 


| Seld by Druggisis. 


Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
. 


lot of the best songs, music and words, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stam ps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


moO “ar why 


ALL IMPERFECTIONS 
rare i x Feet rt | 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Preck'\ Moth Red 
Nose. Acne, Bi k Heada, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment Dr.John Weedbery, 
37 N. Pearl ., Albany, \. ¥. 


Beteviiebed i4°8 Swudix 











chee | 


to made ite impression ou the system, 


One Dollar per Bottle. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfectiv Tasteless, elevantiv coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
RADWAY = PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidmwevs, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Lose of Appetite, Meadtlache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, In- 
fammation of the Bowels "ile aod all derange- 
ats of the InternalS era. Pure egetable, oon. 
taining NO mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs 
Bg ose rve the following ing trom 
liseases of the digest © orsanes 
( onstipatio Inward Piles, Pulme of the Bload 
¢ Mead, Acidity of the st ‘\ «ea, Heart- 
’ Disgust of F ! Pulte r weight io the 
m - ' at Sinking or Fluttering at 
t llea ‘ si ff “erneat her a 
i? \ I> \ - 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The new materials for summer toilettes | 


are so fresh-lonking, so pretty, and so ap- 
propriate to the season for which they are 
intended, that there is litthe danger of our 
countrywomen appearing less charming 
than is natoral tothem, ifonly they will 
avold the one danger of the present modes 
—exaggeration of the tournure. If we 
follow the fashions of Paris, if we adopt the 
elegant novelties in fabric and design, 
there is no reason for adopting exaggerated 
outlines which are not worn by bigh-clae 
ladies, bat only by those who endeaver, 
by every possible means, to attract 
attention. Tournures are worn, but them 
tournures are well shaped, and are not 
crinolines ; they do not cause the dress to 
sway, nor do they impart a vulgar swing to 
the whole costume. 

In a properly sbaped tournure a lady 
can seat herself with grace and ease, and 
ber dress appears well supported, but not 
thrown out away from her person. In 
sbort, the fulness appears to be due to the 
seft, voluminous draperies of her dress, 
and not to arrive trom fictitious aid. But 
a lady's tact and taste will always tell ber 
what toay, and what tay not, be worn, 
and she will not easily be led by the 
thoughtless iwajority, nor will she adopt 
uxxles which less suitable for herself 
than for ber daughter. 

The present style of bonnet is exceeding- 
ly high, and often unbecoming to those 
posseasing very small features, fora tiny 


are 


face surmounted by an “edifice” as high as 


the ilitle face is long, presents no harine- 


nious effect; but this danger is less to be 
dreaded than exaggerated outlines of the 
jupon. 


Bounets of English straw are exceeding- 
ly pretty in fine ovolored plait, which 
should harmonize with the prevailing color 
of the dress; lace and tulle bonnets, of 
every color worn, are also very much used. 

A very pretty 4noss-green tulle bonnet is 
drawn fine series of gold wires, 
which oonstitute the bonnet shape. An 
aigrette of fine gold grass drops, mingled 
with red “quaking grass,’’ coinpletes the 
bonnet, which has no strings, and is taste n- 
ed tu the bair by a golden grasshopper pin. 
Fioral adorniments, are, however, wore in 
vogue than objects selected from natural 
history, or from an entomological collec 
tion. T.ese sprays, bouquets, and bunches 
of flowers, for so they must be called, are 
usually supported by a bow ol rather wide 
ribbon, contrasting with or recalling the 
hue of the chapeau; for elderly and for mid- 
die-aged ladies lace bonnets are much in 
favor; these usually have strings of ribbon, 
the net, gauze, and more ribbons being 
preferred t the endless variety of taille. 
Canvas rivbon is also used forthese strings, 
but the canvas ia golden, aud the central 
stripe of delicate wire in another shade of 
gold. 

Some charining chapeaux of colored lace 
are to be seen, and many Oriental lace 
bonnets. These Oriental lace combine the 
cashinere siiaw! colors with gold, steel, shot 
andsilver. They are very rich and ettec- 
tive, and suit tall, bandsome women; for 
cool days, with an Indian shawl as a wrap, 
they form a strikiag ensemble in a well- 


over «a 


appointed carriage, and_= will doubtless 
reappear in the autuinn. White tulle bon- 
nets are again to be seen drawn over 


oolored silk wire Shapes, and are shadowed 
by sprays of flowers. 

Hats, as well as bonnets, are trimmed 
with Oriental colors, and the pointed bows 
known as “le naud Midas” are used for the 
bats and bonnets of young ladies, both sin- 
gie and married. The Midas bow will be 
still more used when the 
arrives, as itcan be replaced ih a tyotment, 
and either bonnet or hat renewed and 
freshened instantaneously. The 
made of Oriental co:ored ribbon, woven 
expressly for this purpose of 
Gold is, of course, largely introduced in the 
colored stripe, but the ribbon can be pro 
cured in ooloved stripes only without the 
introduction of any metal. 
inaterials are chiefly of canvas, 
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embroidered inuslins, are also used for 


bridesmmaids' dresses, and the stil! fashion 


able lace costu:nes continue, and are likely 


) favor. 
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Very lovely costumes of leze de Chantilly’ 
in the new green, vert d’Irlande, as wel as 
in the fashionable tints of grenouille, terre 
bie, and biscuit, are made for bridesmaids, 
the owstumes being finished by gauze-rib- 
bor and gauze-sanhes, 

Spanish lace is lew worn, Chantilly 
and the leze laces, and leze embroideries 
taking its place. But good Spanish lace 
will always look well, and, for married 
ladies, looks admirably when looped with 
black moire sashes and ribbons, or adorned | 
with the pretty jet pendant which ares | 
effective. For summer wear the entire | 
front or tablier or jet becomes too heavy, , 
but the jet pendants add but little tothe 
height of the lace, and much to its effective | 
appearance. Iridescent pendants should 
be used for cream or colored Spanish lace 
toilettes, and will much improve a costuine | 
of last season. 

Very pretty bealed Figaro corsages, 
jacketa, and fronts can be procured for 
wearing over short silk dresses, which also 
look well when covered with etamine or | 
embroidery. A shot silk alone, and un- 
trimmed with embroidery, bears last vear's 
date too strongly to be allowed to pass | 
muster this season, but it can be utilized 
by covering it partially with the beauti- 
fully clear embroideries, or leze de bro- | 


derie. 
Etamine, and all clear open-work | 
dresses, require lining, and for | 
sit silk is very effective. Self | 
beneath etamine is, however, more 
looking, therefore, should | 
for young girls. Colored 


mousselaine de laine, or colored voile, can 


canvas 
Lisese, 
ono;r 
youthful and, 
be emplove i 


also be used asa lining for young girls and 
children's toliettes with good effect, and 
with decided economy. 
A pretty toilette for a young lady of | 
eighteen is the following: A round skirt 
of cream-colored etamine, woven in stripes | 
of alternate plain and broche insertion, 
lined with red aqdrianople,the bodice pleated 
in six pleats both back and front, termina- 
ting in short curved basques in front, 
while gathered at the back and sewn down 
to a band of folded inoire ribbon of the 
same deep red, with a very large bow, the 
loops and ends of which completely cover 
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collar of red mwire, covered with ‘etainine 
ingertion, and cout sleeve to match. The 
hat worn with this costume should be of 
Chine fancy straw ; the brim lined with eta- 
mine over red, and adorned with fine gold 
braiding following the lace-like pattern of | 
the etamine. The outside of the hat 
trimmed with leops of etamine stiffened 
with gold braid, and an aigrette of field | 
flowers, including red poppies in the bud. | 
All the summer tabrics are woveu in 
very loose and open stvie, so that without 
being exactly canvas they are all, nore or 
less of that nature. The old make of 
grenaiine has completely given place to | 
the more novel canvas weaving, although 
the word grenadine is still emploved, 
Round, or Lousemaids’ skirts, as (hey are 
calied in England, are used for very younz 
giris only, but mav still be worn under | 
sine basque drapery with a polonaise, 
This being a last year’s inodel, we cannot 
recomunend it for making up the new ima- 
terials, although striped etamine looks ex- | 
ceedingly wel! arranged in thisstyle over 








color, and especially if the colored skirt 
basa foulllis of narrow flounces at theedge, 
vet it isthe color which catches the eye, 


and relieves the toilette of inoaotony. 
Among other models we observed one 
which # admirably adapted for a reception 
toilette, and yet is by no means extrava- 
gant in its details, A skirt of colored moire 
is alinest entirely covered by an etamine 
tunic, except at the back, where a little to | 
the might a panel of moire forinsa rich deep | 
pleat ; the elamine of the tunic being cut on | 
the cross jhe stripes naturally takea bias 
line, thus relieving the o-stume cf mono- 
tony. The tunic is edged*with a narrow | 
fringe of Spanish bal.so’ the two ooiors of | 
the moire and etamine. The bodice is ot | 
moire covered with etamine ; the sbasques 
of the corsage, as well as the narrow and 
peinted inoire plastronus, are edged by the | 
samme ball fringe. 





Domestic Lronomy. 
ABOUT BAUs, 


It has been somewhat the fashion lately 


to bave a stall ata bazaar entireivy devoted 
to the sale of one particular class of article; 
and when this is the cause, it is really 
wonderful what an inic.ense varietv can he 
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present are rapidly tnaking thet way 
yeneral use and favor. All the time tha 
the tong cloaks and pelisses are worn, 


wbich cover the dress and render the power 
of reaching the pocket an iimpossibility, 
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| drink so seldom. 
| ladies will require the services of a dainty | to the teuiperance reformers. 





little bag in which the handkerchief, purse, 


ete., may be carried. This necessity wit! 
be telt all the :nore as next rh sengpencn, sen 
n 


and the bandy wufis with their conven 
pockets have to be discarded. 

For bazaars, the manutacture of these 
reticules isa particularly satisfactory work, 
as such a good effect may be gained at the 
expense of very little time, money, or 
trouble. Plush will, no doubt, be the fav- 
orite material tor them, but bappy are those 


who possess a store of pieces of old bro- | 


cade to be turned t» account in this way. 

I will endeavor to describe some of the 
most popular —— as clearly a8 if possi- 
ble in writing. The mere reading of these 
directions will, no doubt, sound like a se- 
ries of problems in Euclid, but if the work 
is preceeded with at the saine tiimé, Iny 
meaning will be made clear. 

Tho favorite, and i, the most sim- 

le shape, isan oblong. The plush should 
- intwo pieces, each sper seey twelve 
incbes in length by eighih inches in width. 
A lining of silk should be cut exactly of 
the saine dimensions, and this should be 


sewn up with the plush in the same way | 


as that in which good dressinakeres and 


tailors putin th» lining of the sleeves of a | 


dress or coat—that is, with all the seains 
inside. 


asIcan. In stitching the bag together, the 


| two pieces of silk should rest together, and 


the two pieces of plush, being four tolds of 
mnaterial altogether. In this way they 
be sewn neatly and evenly 
round all the three sides, leaving the top 
free, and when this isdone one piece of silk 


should ba turned over completely, so that | 
the fuldsof plush are in the middle and a 
The | 


piece of silk at each side of them, 
whole bag should then,be turned inside 
out, and it will be found that the insideof 
itis fully as neatas the outside, all the 
seams and raw edges being snugly tucked 
awav between the 
Another way of lining these bags is to inake 
a plush bay and asilk bag, to lay the silk 
one inside the plush, and to put a stitch 
here and there to keep itin place, but this 
manner of 
neaslike nor as*satisfactory as the first. 
The next thing to be attended to is the hein 
forthe top, For this, two inches must be 
turned over at the top inside, and a band 
of ribbon about an inch wide, sewn roand 
it to form arunner for the stiings of the 
bag. These strings should match the rest 
of the bag in color,and should be double 
ones, 

A small buttonhole should be worked in 
the plush outside the runner at each side of 
the bay, and the two strings run in; the 
ends of one being left out of one buttonhole, 
and the ends of the other one being 
brougiit out of the opposite one. These 
two pairs of ends must be neatly joined, 
and either the seam drawn round so that it 
is inside the running, or finished oft with 
sinall tasseis or chenille pompons. The 
loops should be long enough to allow of 
their pussing easily over the arin; and care 
should be taken to have the runneramply 
wide, so that the strings will work to and 
fro easily. Ifthe bag is to be particularly 
ornamental, the top corner may be left tree 
from the seain and turned over, thus afford- 
ing Space for a delicate littie piece of em- 
broidery or painting. If this is not desired, 
the bag itself may be embroidered or left 
plain altogether. The general principle is 
the same in making all these reticules, 
although considerable variety may be made 
in the details, The shape—for instance, in- 
stead of being oblony, they may be inade 
larger and square. 

Another pretty shape is “pee atthe top 
and round at the bottomn. If the lower end 


| is square, a handsome fringe of beads may 
| be used asa finish, or lace, or pompons. 


Again, the seains may be all followed with 
acord, tassels Jinishing them off at the 
corners. They also look very lLandsome 
nade of bright cardinal satin, the lower 


edge being ornamented with a piece of ina- | 


craine lace; the fringe at the end of the 
luce forming avery pretty finish. 


R Straigiit 
inches deep, and cutting the bottom edges 
of it into tour large and long vandykes, 
These points must be sewn together so as to 
fortm the bottom of the bag into a point, 
which should be tastened off with a taasel, 
The top part of the bag should be made as 
before described, and if the seams made by 


| joining the vandykes have at all an un- 
| sightiv appearanoe, they should be out- 


lined with a tine cord to hide them. Made 
in handsome materials, the bags made in 
the style of the long netted silk purses are 


| Very convenient; while made of holland or 
| gay Satteen, they are useful abouta house 


for bolding odds and ends of all kinds, 
The ornamental ones should measure 
twelve inches in length and nine inches in 
width, but for the serviceable ones, one 
will not be too inuch. For these, the alit 
in the centre should tmeasure about four- 
teen inches, but for the sinaller ones, the 
slit should be about four inches in length. 


They should be kept closed by two large | 


rings; git rings are the best for the sma!l 
bags, and ivory ones for the larger sizes. 
There are various ways of finishing off the 
ends—one is to gather them upand fasten 
off with a cluster of ribbon or tassel: 
anaher way is to gather one end only in 


sway, and & the ther square, 


VU BE OONTINUED., | 

—_ - eel 

Camels s»metimnes live to be 100 vears 
old. Thisis un jyuestionably because they 
We give this as a pointer 


i? 


I will try to explain this as plainly | oy prey, as doce the enacenée. 


lining and the plush. | 


proceeding is neither so busi- | 





| Selves lo write quickly, 
Another | 
very pretty style of bag 1s nade by takiag | 
piece of plush about twelve | 





Confidential Correspondents. 


L. E. M.—Write to Lippincott & Co., 
Publishers, this city. The beok can be had quite 
cheap. 

O,. A.—-Shad are planked by being fast. 
ened to an oak plank by means of wires and Leld be- 
fore a fre untilesoked. The plank is Gret heated and 
buttered, and the fish is buttered and seasoned while 
the roasting ls going on. 

IpaLta.—Love is neither “a disease of 
the mind’* nor ‘*mad passion,*’ unless the person 
loving, or professing to love, be either a lunatic or 
an uncontrciled brute. Love is natural affection, to 
be without which is to be worthy of condemna- 
tion. 


W. J. D.—AII! cigarettes are bad, though 
some may be worse than others. The tobacco Is so 
finely shredded and burns so rapidly, being cl to 
the mouth—even though a holder be used—that afl the 
harm that can be got out of the ‘*weed*' is secured 
to the smoker. Smoke pipes or cigars, not cigar- 
ettes. 


F. G.—Rattle-anakes have two hinged 
teeth, or fangs, which they project outward In attach 
which action frees a polsoneus liquid cuntained in 
smal! sacks at the root of the teeth. The bite of com- 
mon water, garter and milk snakes is not poisonous, , 
and black snakes do not bite, but squeeze the life from 


Joun.—Certainly it is all “all nonsense,”’ 
about the blood flowing through a particular artery 
at twelve o'ciock at night, if you happen to be 
asleep. No doubt the story has been composed to in- 
duce adoption of the excellent habit of going to bed 
early. Itistike that other ‘story about ‘*beauty- 
sleep.** We can forgive the audacity of the invention 
for the sake of its purpose, 


Ov1L1a.—Your tather bas good cause to 
be offended at your lover's sneersatthe ‘‘slavery of 
wedlock.**” A man whois capable of using such a 
phrase seriously must naturaliy bean object of dig- 
trust toevery parent's heart. Such conduct should 
not be tolerated by any virtuous person, Inasmuch as 
it is impossible to over-estimate, either on puble or 
private grounds, the importance ofthe sanctity of 
the inarried state. 


ETIQUETTE.—It would not be any breach 
of etiquette fora young widow to invite a zeutie- 
man to a small party at her bouse, although she only 
knew him slightly, and he happened to be a bachelor 
of about the same age as herself. Of course, we are 
assu:ning that other matrons, olderthan the young 
widow, wuuld be present, making it an altogether 
different case to inviting the gentleman as solitary 
guest, which would be a breach of etiquette. 


H. B. D.—Why do you not put your good 
resolutions into immediate practice? If you fix upon 
any future time at which to begin your refurmation, 
your good resolations will always be apt to fail yon ; 
the present—the immediate present is the time to be- 
cin. To bealwars intending to lead a new life, but 
never to find time to set about it, is as if you should 
put off cating, aad crinking, and sleeping, from one 
day and night to another until you should be starved 
and destroyed. 


B. R.—We are quite prepared to admit 
that civilisation is not an unqualified blessing Like 
everything else, it has its drawbacks. One of tie 
most obvious and indisputable of its advantages 
however is precisely that which you seem to overlook 
—namely, the “multiplication of handicrafts. It 
would be impossible to provide employment tor a 
large population without that subdivision of labor 
which is the result of refinement and luxury. Think 
for a moment how many persons who would other- 
wise be idle are proviced with work bythe needs of 
a diversified and artand ease loving peuple ! 


DELTA.—You cannot do better than “im- 
prove’’ yourself in drawing by attending a good 
echool of art, it there is one in your district. Yow 
would there have ‘‘copies’* at first, but would svon 
be set to draw trom casts or nature, and could then 
tollow up any particlar branch vou chose. If, how- 
ever, you have nochance of taking lessons, you may 
do much by carefully aad lovingly studyiug Nature 
in her many aspects, and trying to interpret them, 
The most commonplace leaf or spray, if conscient- 
lously copied, will help youto deveiup your talent 
far more than desultury or imaginary sketching. 


STUDENT.—There is great diversity of 
opinion among the literary magnatesas to the best 
method of training one’selfin literary composition, 
Dr. Johnsou auvised young men to accustom them- 
* ithout regerd to errors, and 
then to correct mistakes aflerwards. Others advise 
young writers to alm at precision in their first draft 
af a sentence, paragraph, or article, no matter how 
slowly they may at fret be obliged to write in order 
toattain it, inasmuch as rapidity of thought and 
Cowposition will come with practice. The first of 
these methods may be best for sume people, and the 
second mode may be best for others; but on the 
whole, we think that Dr. Johnson's advice would 
be the best for the majotity of young writers to ful- 
low. 


DoNER.— You may well complain of the 
adulterativu to which bread ts subjected, and which 
iscarried on to an incredible extent ; but you are 
wrong to imagine that only the cheap bakers in poar 
neighborhoods practice this atrocious system af rob. 
bery. Bone- burned to whireness and ground to a 
powder are used to adulterate ‘thirds’ @our, which 
being of a somewhat gritty hature, will disguise th 
grittiness which itis almast impossible to deprive 
bones of, be they ever so baboriousl) ground, This 


. ; | fraud ts easily detected ; for if ch d ¢ muriat 
vard in length and half a yard in width, | . ‘ , p gph Pee = gah “4 


acid—that is, spirit of salt mised with water—be 
poured ou such four there will be an effervescence, or 
boiling up ; and if the liquid be thrown on a @lter of 
paper, the portion which runs through the paper will 
let falla heavy white deposit, if pearlash be added. 


Duvcix. —We should have thought that 


in these days of enlightenment no one arrived at 


years of discretion would need to be told that ‘yt] 
dreams** are not presages of coming valamities. It 
may be natural for vou to fear that there is ‘sume. 
thing in them, **buat then the natural is very often the 
rrational That yuu should both have dreams in the 
Saine ght is a mere ince, arising, probably, 
' ' ve . t - 5 a teat? 1d tuo 

. at " " ~ re going te bed 
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suff for persons are giver iream- 

x Y } take a substantial meal at least two 
hours are retiring to rest ; and if rou find you get 
hungry during the night you may take a biscuit, or 


something as light, an bourand a half later. You 


must be careful in avoiding one extreme notto go to 
the other, for an empty stomach is as likely to give 
rise to dreaming asa full one. 
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